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CHRONICLE , 


The War.—In Albania the Austrian and Italian troops 
have come in contact south of Durazzo, but the latter 
fell back, without giving battle, toward Avlona. In 
Armenia the Turks seem to be 
powerless to hold back the Russians, 
who are advancing along three lines 
of march. The only definite victory to be reported, how- 
ever, is the capture of the Black Sea port, Rizeh, thirty- 
eight miles to the east of Trebizond. In Persia the Rus- 
sians report the occupation of Senneh, thirty-five miles 
north of Kermanshah, and Kirind, fifty miles west of the 
same city. In Mesopotamia the first British relief force 
pushed up the Tigris to Essinn. This move brought 
them within seven miles of Kut-el-Amara, and the relief 
of the garrison was expected. A superior Turkish army, 
however, compelled them to retire. As Portugal refused 
to release the German ships, interned by the Government 
“in the interests of peace,” Germany, on March 10, de- 
clared war on the Portuguese Republic. Elsewhere the 
situation in unchanged. 

The battle for Verdun has shown no signs of abating. 
The Germans are pressing their offensive from the same 
three general directions, whereas the French are content 
to maintain the defensive except 
where they make sallies to regain 
lost positions. Northwest of Verdun 
the Germans have made most progress. Attacking on the 
sector between Bethincourt and Forges, they have cap- 
tured Regneville, Hill 265, Cote de I’Oie, and a large 
portion of Corbeaux Woods; but Bethincourt, though 
seriously menaced, is still in French hands. The assault 
from the north has given the Germans possession of a 
spur of the Douaumont hill, to the west of the village of 
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gain on a front of about a mile. With this exception 
the attack from the north, in spite of repeated infantry 
charges, has been at a standstill. On the east, after the 
fall of Fresnes and the consequent realignment of the 
French positions, the Germans shifted their offensive 
from the Woevre to the northeast of Verdun, and made 
a series of desperate attempts to take Fort Vaux. They 
succeeded in destroying the fort as a defensive work, but 
could not advance further than the village of Vaux, a 
portion of which is now in their hands. 

As was expected, the House has followed the example 
of the Senate, and given the President the vote he de- 
On Tuesday, March 7, after two preliminary 
votes—designed to clear away the 
parliamentary tangle and to pave the 
way for immediate and decisive ac- 
tion on the real issue—had shown a marked disposition 
on the part of the majority to support the Administration, 
the McLemore resolution, warning Americans not to 
travel on armed merchantmen, was called up for con- 
sideration, and finally tabled, victory being secured for 
Mr. Wilson by the overwhelming vote of 276 to 142. 
Democrats and Republicans alike were divided on the 
issue, and those who voted the same way did so for quite 
different reasons. So many principles were at stake, 
that it is almost impossible to gage the exact meaning 
of the House’s action; but this much is clear, that the 
President has been upheld for the present both in the 
general exercise of his constitutional right to conduct 
diplomatic negotiations with foreign nations, and also 
in particular with regard to his contention that American 
citizens shall not be deprived of the right of travel at 
sea without danger to life or property even on armed 
merchantmen of belligerent nations. 
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Austria.—Deserving of special attention, as a new 
civic movement of great practical interest, is the forma- 
tion of a League of German Cities in Austria. The 
idea originated with Dr. Weiskirch- 
ner, the Vienna Burgomaster, who 
proposed to organize all the German 
cities of Austria into one single organization centralized 
at Vienna. The impetus to this movement was given 
by difficulties arising out of the war. Since the actual 
economic problems to be met by each community are 
quite similar, it was proposed to solve them by common 
deliberation and the application of the same principles 
and methods in all the cities. The last reported session 
ot the League, as described in an Austrian paper, shows 
the practicability of this step. The meeting represented 
a miniature parliament, conducted without political con- 
fusion, and devoted to the serious task of discussing the 
economic and other civic problems of the cities embraced 
in the League. Far-reaching resolutions, which are to 
be carried into effect, were passed. Thus excellent pro- 
visions were made for requisitioning the metals urgently 
required for the various industries in which thousands 
of men are engaged. A corporation in the purchase of 
food was determined upon as well as the erection of an 
establishment through which money can be secured by 
the cities for governmental purposes. A new method of 
taxation was likewise devised and is to be urged upon 
the national Government. A splendid spirit animates the 
new League, and the desire has already been expressed 
that a similar combination may be formed by the Czech 
cities, with Prague as their center. All party politics are 
to be carefully excluded. 


A League of 
German Cities 


France.—Though his Lieutenant M. Perchot, M. 
Bourgeois has introduced a bill in the Senate to place 
the “war-orphans” under the “social” guardianship of 

the State. All parties agree that the 

The Bourgeois War- 
Orphans Bill country must to some extent assume 
the responsibility for the protection 
and education of these unfortunate children. But Cath- 
olics insist that their moral and religious welfare must 
be safeguarded and that they be not made the unconscious 
tools of a political party. MM. De Lamarzelle, Jénou- 
nouvrier, De las Cases and Delahaye, are leading the 
fight in their behalf. M. Bourgeois and his supporters 
declare: (1) That they wish France to help support all 
the “war-orphans.”” Yet their bill allows the various de- 
partmental organizations the right of selection. (2) 
That once the system of relief, etc., is fully organized 
they do not intend to force a “social” or State guardian 
on any of the children. Their measure, however, seems 
to give that right to the Prefect of the Department. 
(3) That they intend to respect the wishes of the mother, 
of the relatives and the family. Nevertheless, in M. 
3ourgeois’ plan, State teachers in State schools are the 
only ones mentioned as instructors and educators. (4) 
That they approve of private works of charity and re- 








lief. But they have managed not to give these any offic- 
ial recognition among the Committees they have organ- 
ized. La Croix, of Paris, demands that this delicate 
problem be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, which for so many years has 
been little better than a mere political machine, and be 
placed under the control of the Ministry of Justice. M. 
Painlevé himself, the Minister of Public Instruction, ad- 
mits that the Bill needs amendment. Catholics hold that 
it should be reformed altogether. 


Germany.—However the map of Europe may be 
changed at the conclusion of peace, one of the most im- 
portant results expected from the war is the formation 
of a new “Central Europe.” The 
number of nations to be embraced in 
it and the exact nature of its military, 
political and economic bond are questions still problem- 
atic in the German mind. Germany and Austria~-Hun- 
gary appear to be ready now for such a combination. The 
idea has unfolded slowly and not without considerable 
discussion and even opposition of a certain kind, nor have 
definite conclusions been reached. The plans of the new 
Federation contemplate, in the first place, a union of na- 
tional resources, without demanding an absolute free 
trade status between the countries. Similarity of cus- 
toms and methods, and probably likewise of laws and 
administration,. is contemplated, and common foreign 
commercial policy, it is thought, should be adopted. In 
the present stage of development the practical discussions 
of the idea are limited to the future relations between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, with the purpose of 
rendering these two Powers practically independent of 
any foreign countries for food and raw material. But 
the affiliation of other countries will be welcomed. A 
regenerated Poland is often considered as an integral 
part of sucha union. Bulgaria and Turkey may likewise 
find their place in it, as may other countries nearby. 
Clear thinkers realize the necessity of avoiding the inter- 
ference of extremists in this great plan, so that national 
aspirations may not suffer in the attempt to render as 
close as possible the military, political and economic 
bond. Not theorists, but practical men, said Count Tisza, 
the Iron Premier of Hungary, must say the last word 
on this important question. 


The New 
Central Europe 


Great Britain.—Speaking in the House of Commons 
on March 3, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, said that never before in the country’s history 
had there been as much naval con- 
struction as in the past year. At the 
outbreak of the war, the number of 
warships of a minimum tonnage of 1,500, and torpedo 
craft of more than 50 tons, totaled 545 vessels. Since 
that time, the tonnage increase has been more than 1,- 
000,000, and except in regard to armored cruisers, the 
fleet is far stronger than in July, 1914. Reviewing the 
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work of the navy, Mr. Balfour spoke of the 1,000,000 
combatants with the necessary stores and military equip- 
ment, which, despite the presence of mines and sub- 
marines had been transported safely. This task had 
thrown an immense amount of work upon the Admiralty, 
the more onerous since it could in no way have been fore- 
seen; and considering the highly efficient manner in 
which the task has been completed, there was little room 
for criticism. In his opinion, the belief expressed by 
Colonel Churchill, his predecessor, at the outbreak of 
the war, that the fleet was adequate for the great task 


of maintaining Great Britain’s sea supremacy, has been 


justified by the results. 


Ireland.—Two important sources of national wealth, 
flax-growing and the linen industry, are practically con- 
fined to Ulster. In 1915 Ulster had 52,521 acres of flax 
under cultivation, Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught together, only 622 
acres. As the northern province 
contains more than one-third of the population of Ireland, 
any serious setback to these two sources of revenue will 
inevitably affect the whole country. Since linen manu- 
facture and trade depend on the normal and continuous 
supply of flax, the whole question became the object of 
public and official concern soon after the beginning of 
the war. Ireland could supply the Ulster mills with only 
fifteen to eighteen per cent of the flax required. Under 
such conditions the blockade of the Baltic assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, for the principal sources of supply were 
Russia and Holland, the latter country’s contributions 
consisting partly of re-exports received from Riga and 
3elgium. More than a year has elapsed and no arrange- 
ments for bringing in supplies of flax from Russia have 
been made. With the Baltic and the Dardanelles sealed, 
and the Russian flax-growing districts controlled by Ger- 
many, the question of supply becomes more difficult every 
day. 


The Flax Crop 


Japan.—Our Tokyo correspondent sends the following 
details ef che reception given early in February to Arch- 
bishop Giuseppi Petrelli, the Envoy Extraordinary whom 
the Holy Father sent to congratulate 
the Emperor of Japan on_ his 
Majesty’s solemn accession to the 


The Papal Envoy’s 
Reception 


ancient throne of his illustrious ancestors: 


It had been formally decided to treat the Papal Envoy as the 
guest of His Majesty, the first Envoy of the Roman Pontiff to 
be so honored in the Empire. On landing at Kobe the Envoy 
was received by the Governor and Mayor in behalf of the civil 
power and by Archbishop Rey of Tokyo in behalf of the Chris- 
tians of the capital. The same evening the Envoy accompanied 
by the Archbishop of Tokyo, the Bishops of Nagasaki and Osaka 
and by Mr. Yoshida proceeded by rail in a special car to the 
capital. At the station the Envoy was greeted by the Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the President of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railways, the Governor of the Tokyo Metropolitan 
District and the Mayor of Tokyo City. The Envoy was then 
escorted by the Imperial Lancers to the apartments prepared 
for him in the Imperial Hotel. The hotel was draped with the 





Papal and Imperial colors. The daily papers commented most 
favorably on the event, emphasizing the role of the Supreme 
Pontiff as advocate of Peace and recalling the Mission of St. 
Francis Xavier the pioneer of Western civilization and morality 
in Japan and forecasting only the happiest results from this 
timely renewal of courtesies between the Empire and the Papacy. 
Next day at noon the Envoy was formally received by the 
Emperor to whom he presented his credentials and congratula- 
tions. The Emperor had previously sent to the Envoy the deco- 
rations of the First Order of Merit and the Grand Cordon of 
the Rising Sun, in which he appeared when presented to his 
Majesty. After this ceremony the Emperor took luncheon with 
the Envoy accompanied by several of the Royal Princes, the 
Premier Okuma, the Minister of Household Affairs, the Chief 
Master of Ceremonies, Admiral Uchiyama, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Ishie. The Emperor proposed the health 
of the Pope and the Envoy replied by toasting his Majesty. 
Perhaps the deepest significance of the whole affair was its 
authoritative recognition by the Church of the Imperial dynasty, 
a sufficient answer to those whose suspicions of Christianity 
have been based on the presumption that Rome was somehow 
aiming at the subversion of the authority of a non-Christian 
potentate. 

Formal visits to persons and places of note in Tokyo occupied 
the few remaining days of the Envoy’s official status as Imperial 
Guest. The most interesting of these visits was that made to 
the Imperial University where a descendant of one of the Envoys 
sent from. Japan to Rome in the seventeenth century had placed 
for exhibition on this occasion a number of interesting relics 
and reminders of that first exchange of courtesies between Japan 
and Rome. A local paper took occasion to remind the people 
of the constant function of the Pope as guardian of Western 
learning and civilization and said that it was quite in character 
that the greatest of Oriental universities should show every 
courtesy to his Envoy. The fifth of February was the day set 
for the solemn banquet tendered to the Envoy by Count Okuma 
and the members of the Cabinet. Solemnity was thus added 
to the great National Catholic Feast of Japan, the Feast of the 
Japanese Martyrs, who are honored on that day in all the 
churches of Christendom. 


The effect of the Envoy’s visit seems to have been most 
felicitious, for it filled Catholics with a becoming pride 
and confidence and opened the eyes of many outside the 
Fold to the dignity and world-wide importance of the 
Chief Pastor of Christendom. 


Mexico.—On March 9 a band of Mexicans under the 
leadership of Villa crossed the international border near 
Columbus, New Mexico, attacked the aforesaid town and 

the camp of the Thirteenth Cavalry 

Another Massacre nearby, killing nineteen Americans, 

including seven soldiers, and wound- 
ing at least a score of persons. Some fifty Mexicans 
were slain on American soil and seventy-five were shot 
down in Mexican territory by the United States soldiers 
who pursued the bandits across the border. The incident 
aroused Americans to a great pitch of indignation and 
Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, notified Carranza, 
through the latter’s Ambassador Designate in Mexico, 
that our troops would go in pursuit of Villa, stating at 
the same time, that neither the cooperation nor approval 
of the First Chief would be asked. On March 10, Presi- 
dent Wilson had this message sent out: 
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An adequate force will be sent in pursuit of Villa, with the 
single object of capturing him and putting a stop to his 
forays. This can and will be done in entirely friendly aid of 
the constituted authorities in Mexico and with scrupulous 
respect for the sovereignty of that republic. 


On March 11, General John J. Pershing, commander 
of the Eighth Infantry Brigade in patrol duty on and 
about El Paso, sent the following statement to the 
Mexican officials at Juarez: 


It should be deeply impressed upon everybody that the 
only purpose of the entry of American troops into Mexico at 
this time is the pursuit and capture of Villa and his band of 
brigands. It is a most friendly act of assistance on our part. 
This should be fully recognized by all true friends of the 
de facto Government on both sides of the line. It is no time 
to indulge in idle theories about invasion. I give the Mexi- 
can people too much credit for common sense to think they 
will not gladly accept our aid in eliminating an international 
outlaw. 


On the same day, March 11, Carranza replied to Secre- 
tary Lansing’s notice, through Acuna, Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. After deploring the massacre, he 
recalled forays made by American Indians into Mexico 
in 1880, 1884 and 1886, and noted that “an agreement 
between the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico provided that armed forces of either country 
could freely cross into the territory of the other to pursue 
and capture these bandits.” Proceeding, the wily First 
Chief asked permission for Mexican troops to cross into 
the United States in pursuit of Villa’s bandits, “acknowl- 
edging due reciprocity in regard to the forces of the 
United States crossing into Mexican territory, should the 
raid effected at Columbus unfortunately be repeated at 
any other point of the border.” In other words, the First 
Chief demanded unconditional permission to send his 
troops into the United States, and promised to allow our 
army to cross into Mexico, should another massacre of 
Americans occur! 

Dispatches of the afternoon of March 13, carried 
Carranza’s manifesto to the Mexican people, in which, 
according to the report, he declared. 

The Constitutional Government has given instructions to its 
confidential agent at Washington immediately to make repre- 
sentations that under no circumstances will any motive, be the 
reasons or explanations of the United States what they may, 
justify the armed invasion of Mexican territory without re- 
ciprocal rights being granted to the Mexicans, and that not for 
an instant will the invasion of Mexican territory or an outrage 
to its dignity be tolerated 


Late in the evening of this same day our Government 
made public its reply to the First Chief’s request that his 
troops be allowed to cross into American territory. In 


the words of the document, permission was given 

for military forces of the de facto government of Mexico to 
cross the international boundary in pursuit of lawless bands of 
armed men, who have entered Mexico from the United States, 
committed outrages on Mexican soil and fled into the United 
States, on the understanding that the de facto government of 
Mexico grants the reciprocal privilege that the military forces 
of the United States may pursue across the international 





boundary into Mexican territory lawless bands of armed meu 
who have entered the United States from Mexico, committed 
outrages on American soil and fled into Mexico. 


At this writing it is difficult to forecast the ultimate 
outcome of the affair. 


Spain.—Following the example of the Bishop of 
Vich, the Bishop of Badajoz has issued a remarkable 
pastoral letter on the reestablishment of the temporal 
power of the Holy See. The writer 
exposes the arguments which prove 
the necessity of the temporal power 
for the legitimate and unhampered exercise of the su- 
preme spiritual jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ, and 
hence for the full independence of the Catholic Church. 
He makes it clear that the European conflict has rendered 
the position of the Pope more precarious than ever, by 
cutting off, or at least by rendering extremely difficult, 
his communications with Catholics at war with Italy. 
These conditions, he concludes, only strengthen the argu- 
ments already so strong, in favor of the Pope’s complete 
independence, and make the question one of international 
importance. The Catholic press of Spain led by El Uni- 
verso has given wide publicity to the prelate’s views. It 
asks that the Pope be chosen arbiter of the warring na- 
tions, and that he be allowed, when the conflict is over, 
to give a free and independent verdict in the cause of 
peace. 

By a recent Government decree it has been made un- 
lawful to sell to foreigners merchant-craft of more than 
500 tons; vessels of less than 500 tons may be sold, pro- 
vided that those having iron or steel 
hulls are over fifteen years old, and 
those of wood at least ten years old. 
Ships meeting these requirements may be sold with the 
authorization of the Minister of Commerce under further 
restrictions laid down in the Act. One of these restric- 
tions obliges the seller to deposit with the Treasury forty 
per cent of the value of the craft as a guarantee that he 
will substitute another of equal tonnage constructed in 
Spain. By the same law, Spanish vessels are also bound, 
on every voyage they make, to touch at a Spanish port. 

The Shipowners’ Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bilbao have protested against the decree 
and there is a widespread movement against it. The 
measure, its opponents say, violates all law and rights of 
property, and is little better than downright spoliation. 
It curtails the seller’s right both to sell freely, and to 
take advantage of the conditions of the market to get 
the maximum price for his wares. The Government is 
reminded that when, owing to the competition of foreign 
navies, shipping values go down the State never thinks 
of indemnifying the owners for their losses; it should 
not debar them now from their legitimate gains when 
the prices are higher. The protest adds that at present 
few ships can be sold, since the risks and dangers of the 
war prevent the development of a merchant marine. 


A Pastoral 
Letter 


Ship Decree 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





A Protestant Problem 


POPULAR magazine has given us a series of 
articles entitled “The King’s Business.” These 
essays drop a searchlight on certain present-day means, 
methods and problems of Protestantism. Such sub- 
titles as “The Minister’s Job,” “The Wife of the Min- 
ister,” and “Should the Church Advertise?” are signif- 
icant. But it is the third paper of the series which 
affords most interest and invites most comment. 

A brief introductory editorial qualifies this particular 
article as “probably the most serious arraignment of the 
modern churches that is possible of conception to a 
practical mind.” Truly a sweeping apprisal, not clearly 
exclusive of Catholicism! If the editors of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, however, really intended to include the 
Catholic Church in this “most serious arraignment,” it 
can be readily and easily shown that such intention was 
unjust and unwarranted. 

Mr. George Innes is the author of this criticism ; “Sup- 
pose They Did?” is the breezily informal title; the ob- 
ject is an answer to the question: If a “thousand men 
decided tomorrow to give up their lives to the churches 
to do active Christian work, what would the churches do 
with them”? This interrogation Mr. Innes gloomily an- 
swers, in part, by recounting his own unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to “break into the Church.” 

It appears that the gentleman had neither desire nor 
vocation to be a preacher; but, realizing, from the con- 
stant preaching of ministers, that God wanted men’s 
lives, he desired to devote his to Him. Yet when he 
presented himself before a particular evangelist and, like 
Samuel of old, declared, “Here I am,” the astonished 
dominie exclaimed: “But good gracious, man! Don’t 
get excited. Put on your coat, keep quiet; you mustn’t 
take us as literally as that!’ 

From this and kindred experiences, Mr. Innes was 
driven to conclude that the “church” has become an ex- 
clusively corporate body; not over-anxious to assume 
any care other than her “established trade,” and that at 
present there are enough employees on the choice list. 
The church would let only a select number render ser- 
vice to it in person, but would have all men advance its 
work by financial proxy. In other words, the institution 
appears to want only a few men’s selves, all men’s silver. 
Such cold commercialism sends a chill through the 
soul. 

True or exaggerated as this may be of some churches, 
it is strikingly false of the Catholic Church. What a 
pity that Mr. Innes did not bring himself into com- 
munication with the oldest of all churches, before passing 
his scathing commentary! If he did so, how neglectful 
of him not to mention it! The Catholic Church, like the 
Protestant, is constantly exhorting men to devote their 





lives to God; but when, led by the Spirit, some of them 
actually come to her to lay self at her feet, she never 
dreams of crying: “You mustn't take us as literally as 
all that!” She gladly receives, deeply respects, and im- 
mediately employs the precious gift. She realizes well 
that many of her children may have religious aspirations 
which are not priestly ; consequently she has established 
Brotherhoods, “Third Orders,’ Confraternities, Sodali- 
ties, and so forth. In this way she manifests her esteem 
and providence for every grade of the spiritual life. If 
a thousand men were to offer themselves to her to- 
morrow, she would by no means be at a loss to assign 
labor to them. She has always had more objects to 
work for than subjects to undertake the work. She 
is ever seeking and stimulating vocations; yearly thou- 
sands of chaste young hearts, directed by Divine love, 
dedicate themselves to her service. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, in no very notable way provides for those of 
her noble children whose life-desires are not exalted 
enough for the ministry but whose native virtue prompts 
them to consecrate self to God in a more especial manner 
than an ordinary life in the world allows. 

Clearly it is a just complaint which Mr. Innes registers 
against the self-separated section of Christendom, for 
certainly Christian traditions are united in teaching that 
church work must not be confined exclusively to 
preachers. At the same time, however, his contention is 
a bit extreme when he almost stultifies ministers for call- 
ing men and refusing them when they respond. Min- 
isters constantly invoke men, not to be ministers, but to 
be virtuous: to carry the skein of life toward the skies 
and to place its end in God. A life in the world is not 
worldly, if it is livec with the thought and fear of God. 
Ministers, like priests, realize that most men must weave 
out their salvation on the humble loom of ordinary ex- 
istence. The clergy are the overseers and directors. If 
we were all overseers, there would be nothing and no 
one to oversee, or rather there would be such confusion 
that all the overseers would simply have to be over- 
seen. Obviously Mr. Innes’ difficulty must deal with 
ecclesiastical gradation and the absence of it in Prot- 
estantism. 

The Catholic Church is organized on the plan of a 
perfect scale, comprising a place for every degree of 
perfection and vocation; the Protestant is not. The step 
from pew to pulpit is a high one. All cannot take it, 
and, if they could, the pulpit would not be big enough 
for all. Protestantism gives small consideration to this 
commonplace truth; with the result that she lets much 
discontent seethe between nave and chancel, in the hearts 
of such of her children as are qualified to live nearer 
God than the folk in the nave, and, for some reason or 
other, cannot live so near God as those in the chancel. 
Protestantism must make this division between clergy and 
laity less severely pronounced, if she would produce more 
content in her ranks. Plainly the only way she can do 
so is to imitate Catholicism in this matter. The latter 
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has been quite free from such a problem, because she 
solved it centuries and centuries ago, long before Luther 
was born. 

Mr. Innes tears the mask from the church of today 
and reveals the prime agents of ill: ecclesiasticism and 
denominationalism. Anent the first defect he finds that 
many leading men in the church seek self rather than God, 
using their positions as cloaks of personal dignity and 
credit. Thus the ministry, which should be too exalted 
above all professions to be classed with any, is tipping to 
a commercial plane. Mr. Innes’ thoughts, translated, 
would frankly mean that many men who go into the 
ministry busy themselves to get what they can out of it. 
If this is so, our separated brethren must blame them- 
selves in no small measure. It is a well-known fact that 
the eloquence of a man is, with them, often the gage of 
his proficiency for a pastorate. Naturally the minister 
who is made to realize that his tongue is of chief conse- 
quence to his congregation, is forced to put an excess of 
time on the cultivation of oratory. Indeed it is a matter 
of bread and butter for his family. Under such condi- 
tions, it is no wonder if the ministry has become com- 
petitive and professionalized, but rather surprising that 
it has not grown more so. ‘That happily it has not, can 
be attributed only to the nobility and sincerity of min- 
isters themselves. It is to be deplored that, unlike priests, 
they are not able to depend on their clerical character and 
zeal for unfailing favor with the people. Let us hope 
that the day will come when the Protestant minister, like 
the Catholic priest, will be esteemed eminently because 
he is an agent of good and God, not preeminently be- 
cause he is a tickler of ears and an antidote to drowsi- 
ness. In that day, Protestantism will have made one of 
her greatest steps back to Apostolic tradition. The min- 
istry will have ceased to be a mere avocation, and will 
have attained to the dignity of a sublimely unselfish voca- 
tion. 

As for Mr. Innes’ second grievance, denominational- 
ism, surely nothing can be prescribed as a real cure so 
long as Protestantism itself, the cause, reigns. Prot- 
testant Christendom simply has to be “a house divided 
against itself,” for it possesses no center to keep it a 
unit. There is no greater calamity than religious dis- 
unity, which is a chain of calamities; falling from Rome, 
the religion of revolt broke into several sections which 
fell from one another. What can put the ecclesiastical 
humpty-dumpty together again except the truth? And 
how can the truth be found without an earnest search 
for the pure dispensation of Christ? Until the day when 
unity is restored by a return to the central pivot, which 
Catholics believe to be in Rome but which Protestants 
have been content to find in Bedlam, sects will continue 
to contradict one another, to falsify God who is really 
simple truth, and to pierce with doubt the human hearts 
which Christianity was intended by Christ to soothe with 


confidence. 
EpmuND E. SINcLarr. 





The Boys of Our City 


HE danger to the faith of our Omaha boys is per- 
haps not so acute as that experienced in Eastern 
cities. Situated in the Middle West where space is not 
at such a premium, tenements and sidewalk play are 
almost unknown, for practically every house has its own 
yard. Still there are grave dangers which the trend of 
public opinion and action is daily increasing, and Cath- 
olics should try to find a remedy that will offset their 
well-known tendencies to become careless of the welfare 
of our lads. It is certainly true that if we could take 
the boys from their infancy and raise them in Catholic 
surroundings, thoroughly grounding them in the prin- 
ciples of their religion and imbuing them with the Catholic 


spirit, keeping them under control until they become - 


young men, few if any, would fall away from the Faith. 
On the other hand if we permit the boys to associate with 
non-Catholics until they have become imbued with the 
spirit of religious indifference so prevalent today, the 
chances of backsliding are very strong. Therefore it 
seems that any method provided for drawing our young 
men together so that their friends and associates will be 
members of their own Church is an excellent way to off- 
set impeding difficulties. 

For those who have the advantages of a thoroughly 
Catholic education in which religion plays an important 
part the dangers should be small. Still there is an in- 
fluence which has of late years assumed large propor- 
tions and is as dangerous to our schoolboys as is the 
“crap game” to the boy of the streets. It is the secret 
fraternity of the lower schools. These societies, though 
usually formed in the public schools, seek their members 
on all sides among boys from fourteen to nineteen years 
of age; and many Catholic students join them. One can 
imagine the distorted notions of “high life,” the squan- 
dering of time and money, and the false ideals which 
such associations engender. 

There is a tendency in our Western boys of high school 
age to carry out the fraternal life in its most extreme 
form, with all its “brotherly love,” its secrecy, its good 
fellowship and its orgies. Inspired by the glowing ac- 
counts of the Greek-letter clubs of the East, thrilled by 
the thought of a secret organization and all that it im- 
plies, fired by the zeal with which youth is apt to take up 
dangerous weapons, Western boys have created an or- 
ganization far more radical than its model, the college 
fraternity. Realizing the harm which these societies of 
immature boys are doing, college men, moved by no re- 
ligious motive whatever, are doing their best to suppress 
them. Is it not then doubly important that we should 
keep our young men out of such fraternities ? 

But what are the evil results of these societies? Per- 
sonal acquaintance with members of a number of differ- 
ent fraternities suggests the following: In the first place 
the fraternities are secret associations controlled by 
boys from fourteen to nineteen years of age, free from 
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the restraining influences of older persons. The new 
member is initiated, usually in the very vulgar manner 
which thoughtless boys are apt to consider manly, and he 
is drawn from his own circle of friends to associate 
chiefly with his “brothers.” Among the amusements of- 
fered are weekly or monthly meetings, “stag parties,” 
and “souse feasts”: not uncommon occurrences. It is the 
proud boast of many of these boys that their “crowd” 
spends the week-end in a shack, well supplied with liquor. 

The defenders of fraternities will say: ‘Class stand- 
ing, upright character and desirability are requirements 
for membership.” But will these same defenders explain 
why so many of their favorites fail; why so many have 
learned to “take their drink like a man”; why school 
authorities are forbidding the formation of fraternities? 
They are the bane of Omaha’s school life and, I think, 
the school life of many another city. There is but one 
way to counteract them, and that is a substitute in the 
form of a properly governed club offering equal induee- 
ments. 

But this problem of losing the Faith concerns chiefly 
those who have left school. The United States census 
shows that only about thirty-eight per cent of the young 
people between fifteen and twenty are attending school. 
Therefore we have over sixty per cent turned out to meet 
the world before the character is formed. The great ma- 
jority of these boys go no higher than the eighth grade 
or the first year of high school. Then what becomes of 
them? It is safe to say that practically all go to work. 
Hence in order to reach them we must go to their recrea- 
tion places and homes. Parents can do much by giving 
good example and by making the Catholic spirit felt in 
the home, but they cannot do all. A boy who runs the 
streets, associates with undesirable companions in un- 
favorable places, and learns to view the world in that 
“broad minded, tolerant, modern, scientific” way, as the 
expression goes, is very apt to go astray in spite of the 
care and example of his parents. 

Therefore for all, school or working boy, it seems 
necessary to provide places and means of recreation and 
amusement where the associations and influences will be 
Catholic. I believe the Catholic social center meets all 
requirements. By this I mean an institution with a 
gymnasium, a playground, entertainments and the like, 
which will attract our boys from all quarters of the city 
and will provide relaxation and pleasure under proper 


‘supervision. A talk with an experienced priest will soon 


show the impossibility of trying to make each parish pro- 
vide for itself in this matter. The expenses of church 
and school are such that it is impossible for each parish 
to establish and maintain a club that will meet require- 
ments. However a single building, or two or three, if 
the Catholic population is large, could be made self-sup- 
porting by means of small membership fees and the rent 
of the entertainment halls. Under such condition too, 
there could be proper supervisors for the gymnasium and 
playgrounds who would devote their entire time to the 





work. The parish priest busy with spiritual ministrations 
cannot attend to such details. 

For several years the different parishes of Omaha 
had clubs designed to draw our young people together, 
but one by one these clubs dropped out of existence. 
The fault lay not with the idea of the club but with the 
carrying out of that idea. The clubs were parochial, and 
the parishes could not each provide a well-appointed club- 
house; priests, moreover, could not give enough time 
to keep affairs in order. If there had been buildings with 
rooms fitted for card parties and other entertainments, a 
gymnasium which would attract and develop our boys, 
and a playground for the younger children, these clubs, 
instead of dying out, would have flourished and become 
important factors in the social life of the city. We have 
at present several parish halls seldom if ever used and 
a playground that has been closed. The cause is not 
lack of interest, but lack of fixtures and supervision. No 
one cares to attend an entertainment in a barn-like hall or 
a hastily, cleared classroom. To attract people we must 
have attractive places. Likewise children cannot be 
turned loose in a bare field. They must have swings and 
ladders, slides and see-saws, and above all directors to 
keep them orderly and busy. Our clubs have failed but 
they have taught us a valuable lesson. They were clubs 
without homes, entertainments without competent direc- 
tors, and these will never succeed. Centralization is 
needed. 

With the aid of the Knights of Columbus and other 
societies, every city ought to be able, by means of sub- 
scriptions, to accomplish this. Then will begin a move- 
ment which, as one pastor says, “will be in itself a school 
to those who have left school,” and will prove pleasant 
as well as profitable to all our boys and young men. 

Omaha. Paut A. BuRKE. 


The Re-Re-Discovery of the ‘‘Dawn Man’’ 


HE Irish, train master’s famous message to the di- 
vision superintendent who insisted on brief tele- 
grams, “Off again, on again, gone again. Finnegan,” 
might very well serve as the title for the story of the mis- 
sing link, for every now and then its discovery is enthu- 
siastically announced, but soon it is realized that the link 
has not been discovered after all. Before long another 
discoverer seeks notoriety, and we hear all about the “dis- 
covery” once more. The most recent chapter in the story 
of the missing link has lately been concluded, but has 
proved a dire tragedy. For the only tragedies worth 
while in the hurrying superficial life of today take place 
when lovely scientific theories, charmingly garbed by 
imagination, are ruthlessly killed by a simple rude fact. 
This latest chapter in the story of the missing link 
began at Piltdown, in Sussex, England, about six or seven 
years ago when some fragments of a human skull were 
found in the material taken from a gravel bed. In 
the autumn of 1911 another and larger piece of bone 
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from the forehead region of the same skull, and includ- 
ing a portion of the ridge extending over the left eye- 
brow, was picked up. Impressed with the fact that this 
seemed to be a type of skull different from the modern 
skull, Dawson, the original discoverer, began, with others, 
a systematic search in the spoil heaps and gravels of Pilt- 
down in the spring of 1912. All the material was care- 
fully sifted and looked over. In a depression of undis- 
turbed finely stratified gravel, the right half of a jaw was 
discovered, which was thought to be a portion of the 
skull already found, and only a yard away from the jaw 
an important piece of the occipital bone of the skull was 
found. The following year Father Teilhard of Chardin, 
a French anthropologist, found a single canine tooth near 
the same spot and still later a pair of nasal bones was 
found. The details of the story of these finds are inter- 
esting because the original excavation had been made by 
workmen who found nothing, the rain having disclosed 
the first specimens of skull that were discovered. Nor 
could the scientists who carefully sifted the material un- 
earth anything further of importance. A little later, how- 
ever, additions were made to what came to be considered 
a single anatomical specimen. One would suppose that 
scientists would be loath to place much significance on 
such scattered materials, but it was out of these remains 
found during a period of four or five years that a new 
missing link was constructed and announced to a waiting 
world. Professor Smith Woodward, the English anato- 
mist, who was asked by Dawson to assist in determining 
the scientific value of the fragments, succeeded without 
any trouble in making an ape-man out of them, so the 
missing link for which the last two generations have 
been looking anxiously was proclaimed found at last. 
While the cranium, though there are only fragments of 
it, is essentially human, the mandible or lower jaw ap- 
pears precisely like that of »a ape. Surely this was 
enough for the reconstruction of an ape-man. 

As Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia, 
says while discussing the subject in his “Men of the 
Old Stone Age”: “This type of man, distinguished by 
the smooth forehead and supra-orbital borders repre- 
sents a new genus called Eoanthropos or “Dawn Man,” 
while the species has been named Dawsoni in honor of 
the discoverer, Charles Dawson.” George Eliot once 
declared that we map out our ignorance in long Greek 
names. Surely this is an instance in point. 

What is most surprising about the whole story is that 
the Piltdown remains, so small in amount, so dubious 
in character, so incapable of proper juxtaposition, should 
in the hands of anatomists and anthropologists have 
proved sufficient to constitute a new intermediate genus 
between man and the monkey. It is manifest, of course, 
that only a thorough adhesion to a preconceived hypoth- 
esis could possibly have led men to believe that these 
few scattered remains, found long months apart, be- 
longed to a single being and constituted sufficient evi- 
dence for the existence of an ape-man. 








As time went on, the title of the so-called Eoanthropos 
to represent a missing link was gradually obliterated. 
There is no doubt that the cranium is human, and no 
doubt either that it has at least as large, if not a larger 
cranial content, than the average skulls of men of the 
present time. The skull portion belonged to Homo 
sapiens. Moreover, there is now no doubt that the jaw 
does not belong to the skull but is the jaw of a chim- 
panzee. The only reason for the supposed evidence that 
here at last was the ape-man, is that the jaw and cranium 
of a man and ape have been factitiously associated by 
anatomists over-anxious to link their names with the 
discovery of the missing link. 

Professor Waterston, on the occasion of the very first 
report of the discovery of these remains at Piltdown, 
declared before the Geological Society of London in 
December, 1912, that it was quite impossible to believe 
that the two specimens could have come from the same 
individual. In a paper written in Nature, the English 
scientific weekly, Professor Waterston went so far as to 
declare that “to refer the mandible and cranium to the 
same individual would be equivalent to articulating a 
chimpanzee foot with the bones of a human thigh and 
leg.” This would, of course, be one way of constructing 
an ape-man. It is a way quite worthy of charlatans who 
want to produce a definite sensation and desire besides 
to make money or a reputation. 

In the February number of Science, Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, has reviewed the 
whole subject of the Dawn Man. He tells us that the 
French and Italian anthropologists rejected the missing 
link idea from the very beginning and had no welcome 
for Dawson’s Dawn Man. 

Science has profited by the discussion to this extent 
only:> (1) there is added to the collection already exist- 
ing another specimen of an ancient skull which shows 
that the oldest skulls in existence have a larger cranial 
capacity than the average skull of modern man; (2) 
fairly trustworthy evidence indicates that long ago the 
chimpanzee existed in England. How different all this 
is from the promised ape-man and the missing link. 

Now the question is, why were such definite announce- 
ments made about a wonderful discovery of an inter- 
mediate specimen between man and the ape? Why 
could not this whole matter have been threshed out 
by scientists and kept among themselves without dis- 
turbing the public in the name of seience? Virchow 
once said: 


Let us not forget that when people see a doctrine, which 
has been exhibited to them as certain, established, positive, 
and claiming universal acceptance, proved to be faulty in its 
very foundations or discovered to be wilful and despotic in 
its essentials and chief tendencies, many lose faith in science. 
Then they break forth into reproaches at the scientists: 
“Ah, you yourselves are not quite sure. Your doctrine which 
you call truth today is tomorrow a lie. How can you de- 
mand that your teachings form the subject of education and be 
a recognized part of our general knowledge?’ 
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The new and wonderful discovery, though the news- 
papers made much of it as did a great many people who 
get their information even on scientific subjects from 
the public prints, was at once disputed by the scientists. 
The papers carefully said nothing of these disputes be- 
cause that would have seriously hurt the sensational 
quality of the news they were providing. Smith Wood- 
ward estimated the brain capacity of the skull as 1,070 
cubic centimeters. It was pointed out that the content 
of the brain cast of the skull as originally reconstructed 
by himself was 1,200 c. cm., which is above that of low 
races of human beings now alive. But Arthur Keith, 
the English anatomist, maintained that when the two 
sides of the skull were properly restored, the brain 
capacity would be found to be 1,500 c. cm., which is 
larger even than that of the average normal man at the 
present time. The controversy waxed warm; and the 
canine tooth had an Odyssey of wanderings before it, 
and its ultimate destination is evidently not yet reached. 
It was first placed by Woodward in the right side of the 
lower jaw, but it is now referred by Gerrit Miller of 
the United States National Museum, to the upper jaw. 
There is a division of opinion over this point with au- 
thorities ranged on both sides. 

Is it any wonder that men have talked about the bank- 
ruptcy of science? A bankrupt is a man who cannot sub- 
stantiate the credits given him. 

In the meantime this restoration of the Piltdown man 
has been exhibited at the San Diego Exposition as a 
very necessary link between the Java ape-man and Homo 
sapiens. He was, of course, exhibited with the ape-jaw 
which is now declared not to have been his. Millions of 
people passed through this room and were impressed by 
the fact that at last the link between man and ape 
had been found. While at San Diego myself I asked 
the Director if he thought there was anything which 
justified such an exposition in the name of science. He 
replied that it presented the evidence. Not at all. What 
it presented is a series of imaginative reconstructions 
made by men who begin with a hypothesis and insist on 
seeing everything in the light of that hypothesis. This is 
not evidence; it is not science. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Non-Catholics in Japan 


HE activity of non-Catholics in Japan is a fact that cannot 
fail to impress even a casual observer. Nor is it an im- 
pression which time and sound investigation will remove. As 
it is an activity largely promoted and participated in by Ameri- 
cans, it cannot well be esteemed negligible by American Catholics. 
The most available sources of information for the facts in 
question are the two standard annual reference books, “The 
Japan Directory” and “The Christian Movement in Japan.” 

The former of these publications, though mainly concerned 
with information about the chief cities of the Empire, gives, 
under the heading “Religious Societies,” the necessary data 
even of the smallest country missions. Twenty full pages of 
the octavo volume are devoted to this subject. The addresses 





of all mission stations are given, together with the names of 
those in charge and at least a summarized list of the subordinates 
engaged. This is followed by an alphabetical list of the mis- 
sionaries, men and women, in Japan, extending over fourteen 
pages. This latter list contains only the names of Protestant 
missionaries. 

Two things are at once observable in these lists. First the 
overwhelming prevalence of what we familiarly call Anglo- 
Saxon names; secondly the prominence and extent of American 
enterprises. In an alphabetical list American societies naturally 
come first; but that fourteen columns, out of a total of thirty 
columns devoted to Protestant enterprises, should be concerned 
with activities springing from the United States is something to 
arrest our attention. Noticeable also is the variety of sects 
represented, not only the large bodies like the Methodists and 
Baptists, or the best organized and equipped, as the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, but the Mormons, the Lutherans of the 
South, and the Unitarians with whom, perhaps, we have been 
too little accustomed to associate any missionary zeal. To this 
quota should be added the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations whose funds and laborers are so ex- 
tensively American. With the exception of the Salvation Army, 
the organization and personnel of which appears to be exclusively 
English, there seems to be no very considerable group of Prot- 
estant missionaries that has not a strong American coloring at 
least. 

This is only what we should expect if we remember two things 
which Americans show a tendency to forget, namely that the 
awakening of Japan was due almost exclusively to American 
enterprise, and that for all practical purposes the Island Empire 
is as near to San Francisco as Ireland is to New York. The 
trans-Pacific ferry may take more time, but as a bond of grow- 
ing intimacy, if not of friendship, it surpasses its transatlantic 
prototype. 

Now, however moribund Protestantism may be in ou. East, it 
has plenty of vigorous and pugnacious activity in large areas of 
the West and South, cold statistics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Again, however sterile and static the various sects may 
have grown in point of dogma and all its related speculative 
and spiritual activities, they are none the less inclined to dis- 
play signs of life in exterior and spectacular enterprises, a ten- 
dency eminently consonant with the American temperament. 
These two causes adequately explain the facts we have briefly 
set forth and ought to remove any surprise we might feel at the 
prominence or prevalence of Americans among the non-Catholic 
missionaries in Japan. 

The “Christian Movement in Japan” is an annual publication 
which is becoming more and more a book of reference for experts 
and students of missionary activity. The volume for Japan is 
one of a set of three, the others being concerned with China and 
India respectively. The Japan issue for 1914 began the treat- 
ment of the missions by an historical review of religious affairs 
in that country, where the drawback occasioned by a multiplicity 
of sects was, for the first time, met by the device of territorial 
assignments within which each denomination has agreed to con- 
fine its activities. The change in the political situation there 
has developed new and difficult problems for Catholics and 
Protestants alike. The “Christian Movement” issues reports 
of all non-Catholic missions including the Russian Orthodox. 
Catholic reports were solicited, but not contributed, lest a mis- 
understanding of our position in regard to other religions might 
result. 

The part of the volume devoted to Japan begins with a general 
review of the year’s work, followed by a report on “Missions 
and Churches” arranged according to denominations. Social 
service is next treated in chapters dealing with Eleemosynary 
Enterprises, Working Men, The Peace Movement, Temperance, 
Christian Hostels or Student Dormitories. These last are 
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a favorite form of missionary initiative with both Catholics and 
Protestants and have been found serviceable in breaking and 
preparing the ground for more fruitful work. 

Christian Literature occupies four chapters of the “Christian 
Movement,” and it must be admitted that the space assigned is 
not out of proportion to the enviable activity of non-Catholics in 
their effort to stem, or at least counteract, the flood of irreligious 
and immoral literature which is pouring into the country from 
the same European sources which did so much to corrupt the 
homely standards of America. 

Christian Education is thoroughly reviewed in all its branches 
and auxiliaries, day and night schools, language schools, schools 
of domestic science, etc., and in all its grades from the kinder- 
garten to the projected interdenominational Christian University. 
This latter, as might be expected, is stranded for the present on 
the flats of sectarian disagreement, in spite of three visits of 
Dr. Goucher from Baltimore to Tokyo. However, the growth 
in number of students, in interest in religion, in physical equip- 
ment is worthy of our earnest attention. The maintenance and 
elevation of the standard of studies and their adaptation to 
local needs show a deal of practical efficiency, and the extension 
of government recognition shows that the boasted efficiency of 
these schools has a substantial basis. 

Of Protestant societies we can only speak in general, the 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. would demand 
a separate paper. The Christian Endeavor Society seems to 
be well organized and to be effecting the purpose for which it 
was formed. The status of the Sunday School Association may 
be judged from the fact that it has secured for the City of Tokyo 
the World’s Sunday School Convention scheduled for 1916. 

Coming nearer home, it may be worth mentioning that non- 
Catholic missionaries are wide awake to the strategic importance 
of the numerous Japanese community, the largest single element, 
in the Hawaiian Islands as regards not only missionary activity, 
but international peace. Finally, landing on our own shores 
we find fifty-nine Japanese chapels and missions in the States 
of California, Oregon, Washington and Colorado, of which 
forty-eight in California alone are federated into an Interde- 
nominational Mission Board. 

We have thought it safer and more satisfactory to treat of 
non-Catholic activities in Japan in the form of an analysis of 
these two reference books rather than to give a number of super- 
ficial though perhaps picturesque general impressions of the 
same, resulting from a short stay in the country. Suffice it to 
say that if one keeps eyes and ears open during the trans-Pacific 
voyage and in ordinary movements about the city and country 
after arrival, it will be found that, far from being exaggerated 
or optimistic, these authorized reports are substantiated by visible 
and tangible facts calculated to arouse the zeal and awaken the 
generosity of anyone who is moved by the honor of the Catholic 
name. 

Tokvo. Mark J. MCNEAL, s.J. 


Patricia, but Not Brigid 


HAT has gone wrong with our Irish folk that they have 
forgotten St. Brigid the Merciful, the Mary of the Gael, 
who had more influence for good on western civilization than any 
woman after the Mother of God herself? Brigid is the mother 
of nuns, who marched with the Irish monks to the salvation of 
Europe from Iona to Milan and down to Bulgaria along the 
bitter trails; and the children in Christ of herself and Patrick 
made the Church in the United States whether these children 
were Irish, French or German. 

The Catholics of the United States are ungrateful, and the 
Irish, who boast that they stick by a friend, are worse than un- 
grateful. They pretend a respect for St. Patrick at a dinner 
of the Friendly Sons, with the patriots and the Hebrew. criminal 





lawyers, in March, but they seldom forget themselves so far as 
to use the name Patrick at the baptismal font for their children; 
and the name Brigid is impossible. Patricia, yes, but Brigid! 
The very suggestion is provocative of blasphemy. 

In America it seems there should be no Irishry, especially of 
the Siamese-twins kind, and that since the submarine, invented 
by the Irish Fenian, Holland, has grown obtrusive. Yet, despite 
the editorials, here are Irish who have forgotten to be Irish, 
who wish they were not Irish, professional Irish, St. 
Patrick’s Day. Irish, Orange Irish, white Irish and Scotch- 
Irish, who are Connaughtmen that were married at the residence 
of the bride’s parents by the “Priest” of St. Giles in the Meads. 
Since before the Revolution it has been well for this country 
that the white Irish have been here, if only as cannon-fodder. 
But all these Irish, no matter what their color, have forgotten 
St. Brigid. Why? The devil knows; I do not; but I suspect 
crass ignorance underlies this treachery. 

This growling is issuant because all today an old picture of 
the dear St. Brigid has been coming back to me. Above Slieve 
Bloom’s crest for an altar, God lifted high the white Host of the 
moon; planets and stars shimmered for tapers in the apse of the 
sky; the incense of the May mist arose from the meadows. Unto 
this shadowy Mass from her convent door went St. Brigid with 
Dara of her Sisterhood; and Dara had been blind from birth. 
Along the moon-flooded paths they walked, and Brigid moved 
like the bog-flax when the riders of the Sidhe are on the south 
wind, and as the stooping osprey’s wing dips slantingly, edged 
with dawn, above the coming tide. A holy laughter lurked in 
her eyes, and in the tender curves of her happy lips; and her 
speech was ever full of glad surprise, like newly-found cherry 
blossoms in spring all murmurous with the belted bee. 

In the still night to blind Dara the great Saint talked of God. 
“On Cahir of Umhall in the Western Sea,” she said, “Patrick 
told me it is how Our Saviour would have come to us had we 
never needed a Saviour. He made us in His needlessness to 
redeem us in His need from the sin He foreknew and forehated. 
because He that is Love Sated would diffuse to others the delight 
of love. We are in Him like stars whelmed in the brooding night, 
Patrick said; and we are lost in Him as the drops of water that 
slip down the wall of a sacring cup are blended with the Offertory 
wine; and His Blood is the blood of our hearts; and our blood 
is in His wounds; and we love with His heart the Holy Three, 
standing with Mary, Michael and John, gazing unabashed in 
Sonship into the beauty of His face!” 

When St. Brigid and Dara had been talking, they thought, for 
one turn of the glass, lo! the lifting sun, and all the dewy sward 
beaded with opal, jade and chrysoprase, and the wakened merles 
fluting their matin music. “Oh, my paistin fionn, it is a foolish 
woman I am,” cried Brigid the Saint, “and I to let the daylight in 
upon my talk, when sleeping thou shouldst be Dara dhilis. What 
weariness is over thee!” 

The piteous smile of the blind was on Dara’s face, aslant 
toward the rising morning. “Mother of my soul,” she said, 
“there is no weariness over me, in troth, with Christ within and 
without me, and thou anigh!” 

They went toward the convent door, and the robins hopped 
beside them on the grass, and the cocks were crowing from the 
byre thatch. The dew-drenched violets lifted and fell in 
amethystine flame wraiths, flaring in the fragrant breath of 
dawn. Through the gray-gold air a fluting blackbird’s wooing 
call throbbed insistently. Beneath a great oak, bronze and gules 
like the target of Michael the Archangel, fluttered and veered 
pale flocks of bluets, tethered fairy doves, in the sighs of wistful 
spring, who wide-eyed in youth’s fresh wondering, wandered 
white up the sea-shoal green of leafing garths. 

Beside the botharian where Brigid the Saint passed, like the 
memory of olden melodies, a runnel lapsed through the broken 
emeralds of the moss; and filmy argosies of white thorn petals 
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rode the ripples. Vermeil maple blooms whirling sank through 
the slant sun; they quivered near the crinkled runnel’s blue brink, 
and clung for jewels on the croziers of the uncurling ferns. 
Again the blackbird’s silvern belling chimed from the ebon spray 
of a leaning apple tree blanched with a million blooms, and the 
far twitter of circling swallows sifted down through the hushing 
wind. 

“Now praised be Christ my Saviour for all this loveliness!” 
cried Brigid the Saint, foreknowing Heaven’s peace. 

“What loveliness, O Mother?” asked Dara the blind, awed at 
the vibrant touch of the great Saint’s hand. 

“The pathway of Christ, mo croidhe, and the dance of the 
wind, and the-blackbird calling, calling over my Ireland!” 

Then Brigid the Saint bethought her that Dara could see 
naught, and her own eyes were turned Godward longingly. “Ah, 
Jesus beloved,” she prayed, “let this pulse of my heart but know 
the glint of the grass, and the glory of the sun on the swaying 
roadside trees!” 

Then Brigid the Merciful stooped suddenly and kissed blind 
Dara’s eyes, and lo! the dark woman saw Brigid, the blossoming 
meads, the swaying of the grass, and the sun lifting at the rim 
of April. Dara sat with the white-robed nuns about her through- 
out the long day wondering, whilst they told her what things 
were trees; what things were clouds and what were hills; graz- 
ing kine and sailing hawk, hound and sheep, flame and smoke. 

“Show me, O my sister, the wind I hear crying at night,” she 
asked, “and the Host that is my Lord.” 

And then along the road before the convent close came the 
scream of warpipes, the tramp of steeds and armed men, and 
the clank of chariot wheels. Before the sloped spears, in a car 
of yellow wicker with bronze-felloed wheels, stood a big, fair 
man, red-bearded, with a fillet of gold about his long, brown hair. 
A charioteer beside him drove the black stallions which fretted 
at the silvern bits and neighed, plunging against the carven 
yoke. On the big man, over his white tunic, was a chief’s crimson 
cloak held by a brooch of glinting blue stones, and a black 
target on his broad back inlaid with red whorls, and he steadied 
himself on a long casting spear. When he came to the convent 
gate he leaped from the chariot and stood before the nuns, and 
he spoke to Brigid the Saint: 

“God save you, noble woman of the house! It is going to 
the hosting of the kings we are for the war in the west, but all 
the night our Bean Sidhe has been crying on the plain, and we 
crave thy blessing and holy prayer.” 

Dara gazed at the man, and Brigid the Saint answered him, 
and she said in a low voice and a sorrowful: “It is going to 
the war thou art, Erc Ruadh, son of Conal, but it is not coming 
back thou wilt be.” The man’s face set hard, but it did not 
whiten. 

“God save thy soul, brother!” cried Brigid the Saint with both 
hands out in benediction. “Make straight the way of the Lord 
whilst the daylight lasts. The shield of Michael over thee, and 
the blessing of the Three upon thee, man of the open hand!” 

A woman of the clan of Erc Ruadh, a nun there, seated on 
the ground beside Dara, began to sway to and fro, and she 
raised a caoine. The chief went back to his chariot with head up, 
but his eyes were staring into the spring sky. The warpipes 
had gone onward, and their wailing came back on the fitful wind. 
The black stallions were loosed, the chariot plunged forward 
past the swaying ranks of the kern, and the rippling spearheads 
faded into the west. 

At last the evening came and one star, and the west was in- 
carnadined above the faint hills, and lit topaz at the arch of 
heaven and lucent jade. The kine wound byreward, wading 
through the meadow mist; the rooks drifted clamorously into 
the shadowy grove; and through the open chapel door came the 
Complin chant of the choirs of nuns. 

3rigid the Saint came out, and she stood by Dara, who smiled 





up at her with tearful, happy eyes. Then Dara arose and gazed 
long out into the twilight cup of the east powdered with the 
pollen of a million stars. At last she closed her eyes and said: 
“Farewell, fair day! Too fair, alack! Thou camest in the way 
between me and my Beloved of the Riven Heart. Better my 
darkness where I saw but Him.” 

Brigid the Saint heard her in sad surprise. Then suddenly 
she stooped and kissed Dara’s eyes again; and Dara opened wide 
her lids, but saw no more, saw no more forever, save only 
her Beloved of the Riven Heart. Austin O'MALLEY, M.D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


How “Attuned” Editors Act 


To the Editor of AmeErica: 

Mr. W. L. George’s letter to Mgr. McDevitt published in last 
week’s AMERICA moves me to supplement that wonderful epistle 
with another relative to the same question of fact over which 
Mr. George makes such an amazing mental exposure. When Mr. 
George made the statement in the December Atlantic that some 
medieval Ecumenical Council had denied that women have souls, 
I wrote to the editor of the Atlantic correcting the calumny and 
at the same time requested him to put the correction before his 
readers, as a matter of ordinary justice. I received the following 
reply: 

DECEMBER 21, 1915. 

DEAR MR. PALLEN : 

Your letter of December 11 puts in excellent form a very 
just complaint which has come to us from a dozen quarters. 
We do not defend Mr. George, but we think his error can 
readily be explained by the fact that his mistake was merely 
in an aside, and not, as it were, in a formal statement. We 
ourselves knew better also, but were thrown off our guard 
because our minds were attuned solely to modern thought. 

We have not, as you know, any department for letters, 
but we feel that an apology is due from the Atlantic, and, 
if it is practicable, we shall try to use either a part of your 
letter, or the gist of it in print. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) THe Enprror. 

In the February Atlantic my letter exposing Mr. George’s 
calumny was published in part in the contributors’ column. I 
refrain from making any complaint that all of my letter was 
not published, since that portion which did appear was a sufficient 
refutation of Mr. George’s wild statement. Nevertheless my 
point would have been better emphasized and balanced, especially 
before such an audience, had my letter appeared intact. 

But I have reasonable grounds to complain of the placement 
of my letter in an obscure corner of the Atlantic, hidden away 
amid the advertising columns and in a quasi-advertising de- 
partment of the magazine, which perhaps, not one in ten readers 
ever peruses and is to be found only by diligent search. I myself 
stumbled upon my own letter only by chance, thinking that the 
Editor had not published it as promised. 

In his letter of December 21, 1915, the Editor of the Atlantic 
frankly admitted that “ an apology is due from the Atlantic.” He 
was, unlike Mr. George, honest in his good will to make amends; 
but have the amends measured up to the original commission? 
Has the moral breach been really mended by hiding the act of 
reparation from the majority of those before whom the original 
injustice was openly flaunted? A calumny blazoned in electric 
lights across Broadway is scarcely repaired by a flickering trans- 
parency of candles in “Blind Man’s Alley.” 

I do not understand what the Editor of the Atlantic means by 
attunirig his mind solely to modern thought, unless it be the 
concentration of his own thought upon current subjects to the 
exclusion of everything else and the interpretation of everything 
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else in terms of his own thought. I imagine that in the estima- 
tion of the Atlantic Editor Mr. George is a modern thinker. 
Measured by this standard modern thought would be the art of 
not thinking at all. I scarcely believe that Mr. George will find 
the opportunity of giving “his evidence fully in the Atlantic,” as 
he stated in his letter to Mgr. McDevitt. He hasn’t any and the 
Editor of the Atlantic knows it. 

The lesson is valuable. It is the exposure of the colossal 
ignorance and the colossal impudence of the usual calumniator 
of the Church. The ignorance and the impudence are not un- 
usual, but such an open “give-away” of his own folly by the 
calumniator is rare. The Editor of the Atlantic is at least 
honest, if Mr. George is not, in his confession of his own mis- 
take. He missed, however, the golden opportunity of making 
full amends by minimizing Mr. George’s blunder and hiding 
away the antidote to the calumny in the labyrinth of the Atlantic’s 
advertising columns. 

New York. Conve B. PALLEN. 


Censorship of Films 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to voice my sentiments in favor of the suggestion 
of Walter L. McLean which appeared in America for Feb- 
ruary 19, relative to a discussion in your columns of ways 
and means to establish a practical and effective scheme for 
organized censorship of films. Boston is not the only place 
where offensive films are shown. Nor is calumny of the 
priesthood the only poison that is freely injected into the 
minds of the masses. Any one who has ever spent a nickel 
or a dime, or even more, to see a “movie,” and who has an 
ounce of interest in the intellectual, moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the thousands who daily feed on these “shows,” must 
realize the untold harm that is being done by them in nearly 
every village and city in the country. Father Dunney, of 
Albany, in his testimony at a hearing before the Assembly 
Codes Committee, in support of a bill to provide a State 
board of censors, summed up the case against the movies in 
a very fitting manner. According to the New York Sun of 
February 24, he said: 

Movies are not made to uplift or educate, but to pay a re- 
turn on vested capital. The movies are an actual source of 
danger. The possibilities of evil are exploited and used for 
profit. The fact is that the vast majority of them are con- 
cerned, as far as children are regarded, with flamboyant 
scenery, scenes of domestic perfidy, infidelity to marriage 
ties, sensual detail, incidents of puppy !ove, flagrant vulgari- 
ties, and last of all, cheap rough-house features. 


What good, I ask, can come from such trash? From such 
an evil tree no sane man looks for good fruit. 

But what about a plan of action to do away with the evil 
tree? Personally I do not think much of an unofficial cen- 
sorship carried on by a “League of College Men,” as sug- 
gested by Mr. McLean. What can a handful of college men 
do to cope effectually with such a powerful and widespread 
evil? Go to the source of the evil, strike the tree at its roots. 
Get a live Catholic or two on the National Board of Censors. 
See the films before they are given to the world, and if they 
are not fit for the instruction, edification, or clean entertain- 
ment of the masses, especially our youth, burn them up. 
Or, if this plan is too ambitious to be carried out at once, 
Mr. John Saxton Sumner, Secretary of the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, might be got to step into 
the breach. Then, if you wish, supplement this official strik- 
ing at the roots with the untiring efforts of the “thousands 
upon thousands of Catholic knights of this, that, and the 
other round-table” who ought to be interested. And then 
let the “League of College Men” lend a hand, and from the 





united efforts some good should result. And yet we have 
censorship, as is clear from the following incident. Quite 
recently I applied to the Chief of the Massachusetts Dis- 
trict Police for permission to show in our Town Hall, on 
Sunday, a film depicting the life of Our Saviour. The request 
was refused, at least as far as the last reel was concerned, 
“because of the harrowing scenes of cruelty which are de- 
picted in that part of the picture.” Such censorship is ridic- 
ulous, yes, insulting. The story of Our Lord’s death. cannot 
be told by motion pictures in the State of Massachusetts on 
the Lord’s Day! 


Lenox, Mass. WiuuiaM F. Davitt. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with interest an editorial in the February 12 issue 
of your paper entitled “Mothers and the Movies,” in which the 
writer scored with vigor the National Board of Censors for their 
lax notions of morality and decency. An appeal was made for 
a vigorous local censorship, and Chicago was quoted as an ex- 
ample of the right way to correct the evil influence of this new 
amusement. This censorship seems to be the solution of the 
whole difficulty, and as it is a question of morality and decency 
our Catholic organizations should unite in applying corrective 
methods to the lax ideas of legislators as to what is and is not 
permissible. 

It has come to my knowledge that some such thing is being 
done in a certain city along the Atlantic seaboard, the name of 
which it might be well to keep secret for the present. A parish 
branch of the Holy Name Society sent a delegation of three 
members to appear before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the State House of Delegates for a hearing on a proposed bill 
relative to censorship of moving-pictures. The hearing was 
generally known both as to time and place, but only three men 
from an entire State appeared to urge that the bill be favorably 
reported to the House. The opposition numbered over forty 
men interested financially in the moving-picture industry, some 
of whom had appeared before the New York Legislature. The 
Holy Name men inveighed against the suggestiveness of many 
of the moving-pictures; the Exchange men said that no objection 
had been brought by clients against the films which individual 
exhibitors had been showing throughout the country. This last 
statement was proved false by a Holy Name delegate referring 
to a particular film of an exhibitor actually present at the hear- 
ing, which had been objected to by a parish priest of the neigh- 
borhood where the film was shown. 

The Holy Name delegates were greatly encouraged by their 
day’s work, and felt that if more organized opposition to things 
indecent and immoral, or suggestive, was made by Catholic so- 
cieties, immense good would be effected. My informant, writing 
me of this particular hearing says: 

You have never heard such awful views expressed in all 
your life. I have often read of the laxity of the world, and 
have seen a little of it in my work, but I never realized that 
people held such views on morality. With them it means 
exactly what each individual thinks it ought to be. You 
can here see in what Protestantism with its private judg- 
ment theory has ended. Their views were totally lacking in 
thought and sense. They merely stated that this and this 
was so when it was a point of morality in question, but when 
it came down to dollars and cents they were ready to give 
explanations and endeavor to show why the law should not 
pass. We are laboring to unite the Holy Name branches on 
this question and hope to elicit their best efforts for the 
passage of the bill. It is a work that must be done and all 
this talk about censorship of the movies leading to censor- 
ship of the press is pure nonsense. That is newspaper logic, 
because the same dailies are disturbed not from a fear of 
censorship, but because they realize that with the moving- 
picture business censored, their revenue from an advertisin 
standpoint would diminish. The movie men are money-mad, 
and all they see in the passage of the bill is the loss to the 
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industry. What do they care for the loss of virtue, or the 
loss of a soul? 

However, financial loss is not likely. If decent films 
are produced the people will view them. Swine eat husks 
because they get nothing better. Feed them on oats and 
they will not refuse. The same holds for the public. Cater 
to their passions and they will flock to the show. Prohibit 
the suggestive, substitute elevating subjects and they will 
respond. The demands for amusement are too great for the 
public to stop going to a place of amusement just because 
they do not see the vulgar. They patronize the indecent for 
want of something better. The main thing that worries 
many is how to pass an idle hour, how to go through an 
evening and get some pleasure out of it. Give them decent 
and becoming pleasure, and they will patronize the affair, 
because it will mean some place to go. 


If the Holy Name men and members of other Catholic so- 
cieties, all over the country, would make similar efforts to 
instruct legislators, a very practical answer would be given to 
the question, “What can be done?” 


New York. O. T. 


Guardians of Liberty 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a traveling man, I can substantiate the observations 
of Mr. P. F. Scanlon with regard to the activity of the Guar- 
dians of Liberty by many instances that have come within 
my own experience. Only recently, in Jacksonville, Florida, 
after the Shriners had rescinded the permit they had already 
given to this organization for the use of the Moracco Temple, 
three of the leading Protestant churches opened their doors 
and offered their pulpits to these self-styled patriots. Cath- 
olic laymen are confronted with the positive duty of with- 
standing this bitter, bigoted movement. They should make 
themselves ready on their religion, so as to be able, when 
occasion offers, to refute false charges. Their lives should 
be examples of the beautiful teachings of the Catholic 
Church. Then, too, they should patronize the Catholic press. 
Catholic periodicals will furnish all the information necessary 
for defending the Faith. The “Question Box” is an arsenal 
of answers to current difficulties. Non-Catholics are not 
only willing but often eager to hear the truth, and this Cath- 
olic laymen should be prepared to explain. Is it not feasible 
to have a number of men, well posted and able speakers, of 
the type represented by Mr. Collins and Mr. Goldstein, ready 
to go from place to place and accept the challenge of these 
anti-Catholic lecturers? I have found that the fakirs “crawl 
under cover very quickly when called.” We cannot sit back 
in silence and allow our Sisters and priests to be defamed. If 
each layman would take up at once the misrepresentations 
that fall under his notice, error would become more cautious. 
Any American with red blood in his veins admires perforce 
the man who has the courage to defend his religious convic- 
tions. 


Atlanta. G. W. BEHLEN. 


The National University 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest the very able articles on 
the proposed National University, by Edward J. McDermott, 
LL.B., LL.D. I object to the establishment of the proposed 
National University by the Congress of the United States 
for two reasons: (1) In my opinion, it is not the business, 
nor within the province, of Congress to create, establish and 
maintain a national university. (2) Morally and constitu- 
tionally, theology (a science) could not be taught in any so- 
called university established by the United States. It is 
impossible for the Congress of the United States to legislate 





on this subject, and yet without theology a university is 
incomplete. Cardinal Newman says in his “Idea of a Univer- 
sity: 

A university, as the name implies, is the seat of universal 
knowledge; it follows then at once to ask, whether this 
definition of a university, which can hardly be gainsaid, is 
compatible with the political expedient which I have been 
describing; whether it is philosophical or possible to profess 
all branches of knowledge, yet to exclude one, and that one 
not the lowest in the series. 

But this, of course, is to assume that theology és a science, 
and an important one: So I will express myself in a more 
general form. I say, then, that if a university be, from the 
nature of the case, a place of instruction, where universal 
knowledge is professed, and if in a certain university, so- 
called, the subject of religion is excluded, one of two con- 
clusions is inevitable—either, on the one hand, that the 
province of religion is very barren of real knowledge, or, on 
the other, that in said university one special and important 
branch of knowledge is omitted. I say, the advocate of such 
an institution must say this, or must say that; he must own, 
either that little or nothing is known about the Supreme 
Being, or that his seat of learning calls itself what it is not. 


The Cardinal's logic is irresistible. 
St. Louis. Fr. B. 


Bishop St. Palais, of Vincennes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The reading of Mr. William J. Onahan’s paper, “Catholic 
Landmarks in Chicago,” in America of February 26, gave me 
genuine pleasure. His tribute to Father Damen was worthy 
of the gifted author’s pen. The Catholics of the West are 
greatly indebted to that great and good priest, whose memory 
is a benediction to many now living. But I was surprised 
that Mr. Onahan did not mention the work of Bishop St. 
Palais of Vincennes, who spent some years of his priesthood 
in Chicago. An incident in the life of this good Bishop 
shows how difficult was the work of the pioneer priests of 
the West. A call came to the then Father St. Palais to visit 
a person who was very ill, some eighty miles away. It was 
winter and his horse needed to be re-shod before undertaking 
so long a journey over very difficult roads. When the horse 
was shod and saddled, the animal unfortunately trod on the 
good man’s foot, wounding him severely. There was no 
other priest at hand, and there was nothing for Father St. 
Palais to do but go himself. The journey was long and pain- 
ful, but he arrived in time to prepare the sick person for 
death. His foot had become so sore that he tfemained 
a day or two hoping for relief, but as there was little or no 
improvement, he returned to his mission. His journey home 
was longer and more painful than the ride out had been. 
His foot was a long time healing, but he continued faithfully 
to perform his duties as missionary, there being no one to 
assist him. A priest capable of such a sacrifice must have 
left behind him some memorial of his labors. 

Hyattsville, Md. H. M. BeEapte. 


Reaching Non-Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit a Knight of Columbus to answer the question, 
“What can be done?” There are many ways of reaching sin- 
cere non-Catholics. Some of the methods I have found 
effective are to give them a copy of a Catholic paper, to 
leave a Catholic magazine or review here and there in one’s 
travels, to mail to those not of the Faith a Catholic pamphlet 
or periodical. During the past year I distributed in these 
various ways about 200 pieces of Catholic literature. What: 
I have done could easily be outdone by others. 


Boise, Ida. K. C. 
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Thomas M. Mulry 


B* the death of Thomas M. Mulry, the Catholic 
Church has lost one of its noblest members, and 
the City of New York one of its foremost citizens. His 
was a full life, replete with deeds that count for much 
before God. He was a man of masterful character, 
simple and unassuming, yet strong with a force that 
held him high above the petty things of earth and 
stamped him with the unmistakable sign of a Christian 
gentleman. Neither success nor honor turned him a 
hair's breadth from the straight path which he had 
marked out for himself early in life. Success and honor 
came to him in abundance, and influence too, but they 
left him as they found him, plain Thomas Mulry, a 
man of God, the unselfish friend of the poor and 
afflicted. 

At the time of his death he was President of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, a Trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and a Director of the 
United States Title Guaranty Company, and formerly 
he was Vice-President of the Prudential Real Estate 
Corporation. The other honors that accrued to him were 
no less numerous than those represented by these and 
divers other positions of trust. He had been President 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
a member of the Governing Board of the Manhattan 
State Hospital, Commissioner on the New York State 
Board of Charities, and he died as President of the 
Superior Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the 
proudest title of all. He was, moreover, a Knight of 
St. Gregory, and a recipient of the Letare Medal. These 
are but some of the many high positions and distinguished 
honors that fell to his share. ‘But great as they were 
they left his soul untouched by pride. He valued them, 








no doubt, but he esteemed himself more and went to the 
grave beloved for what he was, a great man unspoiled 
by popular applause. 

Thomas Mulry is dead; many will mourn him; many 
a heart will experience the desiderium tam cari capitis, 
but of all those who grieve, few will do so more sincerely 
than the thousands of orphans and poor folk to whom he 
was friend and father. As the news of his death spreads 
throughout the country little orphaned hearts will be 
moved by strange emotions and tiny lips will drop 
prayers to the Master of life and death that one who is 
dead to this world may live forever in the presence of 
the Great Shepherd who gave His life for the lambs of 
the flock. And those of us who knew and loved Thomas 
Mulry will carry him in our hearts, as a hallowed mem- 
ory and an inspiration to dare and do great things for 
Christ to whom he dedicated his best energies. 


‘‘A Monstrous Superstition’’ 


REAT calamities during which men’s souls are under 
stress and strain, are the occasions of harsh ex- 
pressions. There is a great calamity on today—a break- 
down in our national ethical and religious life—and men’s 
spirits are sorely tried. Their intellects are vexed and 
their wills are teased by apparently insoluble difficulties 
and insurmountable obstacles. As a consequence, reli- 
gion and ethics are made the subjects of biting criticism. 
Only recently ethics was pronounced “a monstrous super- 
stition.” And so it is, if by ethics is understood the vapor- 
ings of the anthropological school that traces standards 
of conduct to a gradual development of a blind moral 
sense produced in the evolution of man from the ape. If 
man is neither more nor less than a well-developed ani- 
mal, perforce moral judgments have no foundation other 
than a refined instinct, blind and unreasonable, without 
relation to the unchangeable requirements of man’s 
nature. A system of ethics pitched on a “remote 
simian ancestor” is at once a “monstrous superstition” 
and an equally monstrous imposition, attributing, as it 
does, to a vague undefined and indefinable “sense,” a 
power that shackles creatures and demands sacrifices of 
a painful nature, in order forsooth to refine animal-man 
the more and bring him to that state of pitiful ingratitude, 
where he can unblushingly deny his tailed father and 
mother of tree and bush, as if he were a millionaire and 
they, poor rural relatives. Such a system may well be 
termed monstrous; it starts with the ape and ends in the 
barnyard, and produces materialistic eugenists and 
blatant minorities like the group that is at present 
harrying the New York legislature, in the hope of so 
amending the law on lewd literature that tracts on birth 
control may be distributed freely and legally. Mon- 
strous superstition is a mild name for ethics that ex- 
ploits womanhood in the interest of lust and so degrades 
man that the quadruped can be paired off with him, 
without indignity to the one or the other. 
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A Model for Our Age 


[* this age of intense outward activity and boundless 

display the spiritual nature of man is apt to be for- 
gotten. Yet the inner life is of the highest value. Giants 
in the public eye, statesmen, inventors, captains of in- 
dustry may dwarf to pigmy size when measured by the 
angel’s rod, whereas the man of God, small before the 
world, shows forth a giant stature. It is good to have 
folk of the latter kind amongst us, if for no other reason 
than that they illustrate ideals by which the race is pre- 
served from utter materialism. Under much outward 
display and material striving but a modicum of spiritual 
merit is likely to be found—a measure of grain out of 


mountains of chaff, a speck of gold out of wastes of | 


desert sand. This is due to the fact that men fail to 
appreciate the supreme truth that only a high motive can 
give value to what they do. Without supernatural charity 
all endeavors are as tinkling brass and sounding cymbals. 
In view of this there is need of examples like that set 
by St. Joseph, who cultivated the things of the spirit with 
such admirable intensity and constancy. He was not 
admired like that other Joseph who was elevated to a 
royal chariot and became a King’s counsellor and dis- 
penser of garnered harvests to a starving people. St. 
Joseph accomplished nothing of all this and yet he did 
far more. The least of the descendants of David, he was 
a lowly craftsman in Nazareth, who appeared to waste 
his life in the dull monotony of labor and poverty. De- 
spite appearances, however, few lives were more exalted 
than his. He was the “just man,” foster-father of the 
King of Kings to whom Christ the God-man was 
obedient. In this is supreme greatness. 

St. Joseph’s power was not in outward semblance but 
in fidelity to the whispering of the Holy Spirit, in con- 
stant union of his soul with God. Here was the source 
of his greatness, the one fountain from which all true 
worth flows. This it is that makes St. Joseph mightier 
than Herod and all the other Cesars whom the men of 
earth esteemed. True the world does not understand 
or appreciate this. Neither did it understand nor ap- 
preciate Christ. What matter! The span of this life is 
short, eternity is long. 


A Broken Spell 


CENE I: Late in the year 1914 the Liberator, an 

anti-Catholic paper of Magnolia, Arkansas, printed 

the following letter which had been sent to Villa by the 
Guardians of Liberty. 

Alamo Court No. 1, Guardians of Liberty of Texas, a patri- 
otic organization of American citizens, with Courts throughout 
the entire United States, which has for its purpose the maintain- 
ing of the United States Constitution, and the complete separa- 
tion of church and state, desires to express to you, and other 
patriotic Mexicans our hearty approval of your actions and the 
great good and service you have and are rendering the people 
and the country. 





We would especially commend your actions in ridding your 
country of the basest of human vultures, the Catholic priesthood. 
Whenever women are forced to secretly confess to a man who 
has never married and knows nothing of the sacredness of 
woman or of home, it is but natural for immorality to exist, 
and until this practice is stopped it is impossible to raise a 
liberty-loving, intelligent, patriotic moral generation. 

Again assuring you of our appreciation of your invaluable 
worth to your country, and trusting that you may continue your 
good work until the people of your country are freed, indeed, 
from the root of the trouble, the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the language of the patriot, we would exclaim, “Viva Mexico 
by Villa.” 


Scene II: Early in the year 1915 this letter reached 
the office of America, from Buffalo: 

Everybody knows that has read the Mexico news that you are 
talking for the Catholic Church. Tonight Riverside Court 
G. O. Liberty is sending a check for seventy-six dollars to Gen- 
eral Villa to help drive the Catholic Church out of Mexico. . 

A Mason, Opp FELLow AND ORANGEMAN. 


Scene III: Toward the beginning of the year 1916, 
after the second brutal massacre of Americans by Villa, 
the New York Times contained this item of news: 

Villa and his bandits should be exterminated and the quicker 
that he and his followers are lined up in front of a wall and 
shot the better off will be Mexico and the United States, declared 
Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A., retired, today. 

The spell is broken: the blood-stained bandit of 
Mexico is no longer the idol of the Guardians of Liberty ; 
but it took two bloody massacres of American citizens 
to deprive him of his shrine in the hearts of the only 
real American patriots. 
Who shall it be? 


Another hero is now in order. 


What Think You of Christ? 


66 HAT think you of Christ,” is a question of seri- 


ous import to all men. And no wonder. It 
lies at the heart of Christianity. The problem of the 
“Son of Man” is the ultimate test of orthodoxy; in an 
unmistakable manner it marks the parting of spiritual 
ways. Modern thought has long been impatient of for- 
mulas, although formulas are necessary for any exact 
science; it will have nothing to do with dogmas, those 
compendious, carefully framed expressions of religious 
truth. In this it runs directly counter to Catholicism, 
which is still old-fashioned enough to cling to them, to 
insist on them, and to print them in concise form for her 
children old and young. The lesson is clear to all who 
care to think. The Church holds jealously to every jot 
and tittle of Christ’s doctrine; outside, the Church these 
doctrines have been discarded one by one, and the last 
step has been to reject Christ himself. 

Three years ago, Loofs, one of the foremost living 
Christologists, speaking, if not officially, at least with 
full knowledge of non-Catholic thought, did not hesitate to 
say that the world over there was scarcely a single well- 
informed Protestant theologian who held unequivocally 
that Christ is God. Non-Catholic thought has not 
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changed since the time of this pronouncement, except for 
the worse. The problem of Christ still vexes Protestant 
divines, they are trying feebly to retain some shadow of 
a semblance of Divinity in “the Carpenter of Nazareth,” 
but they are fast losing ground. Some have seceded 
openly and deny that Christ is God; others cover their 
defection by colored, diluted, ambiguous, unsatisfactory 
terms, but for most of them Christ is only a man. 
Lay Radicalism has scarcely gone further, although it 
is more outspoken and less reverent in language. Its 
views as seen in their latest exposition are as follows: 
We believe in Jesus. We believe that he lived and died. 
‘ To us his memory is the memory of a hero. ‘ 
We are indignant because the Church betrayed 
Jesus to us that little immaculate icon that sits at 
the right hand of the image of God in heaven is a part of the 
whole traitorous procedure. Whoever puts Jesus up there 
dodges him down here—that has been our experience. To 
us a dialog that ridicules . . . this translated Christ .. . 
expresses the very sharpness of our reverence for the mem- 


ory of Jesus. 


This is what Radicalism thinks of Christ, and this is 
the very sublimation of blasphemy. Against it there re- 
mains one bulwark, the Catholic Church whose faith in 
Christ never changes. Its attitude toward Him is still 
summed up in the formula framed by the Fathers of the 
Council of Chalcedon, against the Monophysites in the 
year 451. Catholics confess Christ’s Divinity and hu- 
manity ; they believe that he is “true God and true man” ; 
they do not exalt one nature to deny the other ; they con- 
fess and profess that He was and is perfect in both. 
Others if they will, may adopt new shades of belief with 
each decade; but our answer to the question, “What 
think you of Christ?” is the same that St. Peter gave 
on the foothills of the mountains by the Sea of Galilee. 
For us, as for him, Christ is still “the Son of the living 
God.” 


The Amusements of Catholics 


proM the parish notes in certain Catholic papers it 
was recently proved that during a single winter 
570 card parties, sixty dances and one lonely lecture in- 
dicated the interest in intellectual amusements felt by 
the Catholics of a typical American city with a popula- 
tion of some 460,000. What that solitary lecture was 
about, and how well or ill attended it was the report does 
not state. Perhaps it was a talk on Dante, illustrated 
with numerous readings from the original Tuscan, or 
on Calderon, with the recitation of long passages from the 
Spanish. If so, perhaps that one lecture was con- 
sidered by its hearers quite enough for the season, and 
a series of dances was promptly started as a corrective. 
But other lectures no doubt there were, interesting and 
entertaining ones too, though not given under the 
Church’s auspices, which many Catholics heard with 
pleasure and profit ; so it would be hasty to conclude that 
the only intellectual amusements American Catholics care 


for are bridge and tangoes. 








When all is said, however, there seems to be room for 
more enthusiasm on the part of American Catholics for 
the things of the mind. Pastors complain that the lecture 
courses they arrange are not well attended; librarians 
complain that books with which Catholics should be 
familiar remain unread; teachers complain that Catholic 
parents are unwilling to have their children go beyond 
the grammar grades; editors complain that Catholic 
periodicals do not have so large a circulation as they 
should, and Protestants complain that their Catholic 
fellow-citizens show little interest in civic enterprises 
that are meant to stimulate the intellectual life of a com- 
munity, citing as an example this year’s Shakespeare ter- 
centenary celebration. 

If there is truth in these charges Catholics should 
see that all grounds for the reproach are removed at once. 
As the Lenten spirit now forbids indulging in frivolous 
amusements, entertainments of an improving character 
could well be substituted for them; the latest “best 
sellers” could be discarded, and a course of profitable 
reading mapped out instead; a few Catholic papers and 
magazines might be offered a place of honor in the home, 
equal at least to that of the secular periodicals ; parents 
might cheerfully make whatever sacrifices are necessary 
in order to send their boys and girls to Catholic high 
schools and colleges; and Catholic voters might resolve 
that no one shall outstrip them in practical devotion to 
American ideals and institutions, and in manifesting zeal 
for the promotion of every movement that makes for the 
civic or social betterment of the community. There will 
then be no ground or color for the charge that “American 
Catholics as a class feel no interest in the things of the 
mind.” 


The National Birth Control League 


GROUP of New York “eugenists,” which calls it- 
self the National Birth Control League, has been 
trying for some time to get obscene literature into the 
mails for distribution. This league wishes, for some 
reason known to itself, to show poor folk how to be 
nasty within though nice without. The police, in obedi- 
ence to section 1142 of the present New York Penal 
Code, will not permit this philanthropy, consequently the 
league wishes to have that section repealed. The 
“Burglars Union” should take example, knock a few op- 
pressive laws across the Palisades, and so bring on the 
millennium. The league calls itself national because it 
isn’t, just as an alley tailor with a lone goose and a single 
gas jet entitles himself “The North American Pants 
Pressing Association, Incorporated.” The little tailor’s 
strutting is amusing, but unfortunately agitators like the 
members of this society can always find politicians to 
hearken to them and put on the statute books any fustian 
which will catch a vote. 
A eugenist is a spinster, or a male camp follower of 
science, who constantly mistakes a child of God for a 
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corn-fed animal. She or he tries to poke the lofty ideals 
of the stock farm into the Christian home without know- 
ing practically even the methods of the breeder. Experts 
in chicken-culture, dilettanti in the refinements of dog 
strains, farriers with State licences to minister to mules 
in colic, are not to be despised, but let them stay in the 
stable, and leave the blessed mothers and tender children 
of the human family to the care of our Father who is in 
heaven. 

The eugenist wants a small family in the neighbor’s 
house. Not that it is any of his business how large the 
neighbor’s family is, but he cannot cure his itch for 
meddling. He has heard that the “uplift” is a beneficent 
thing, so he forces it down the throat of the first person 
he can catch, even if it strangles the victim. At best he 
is beyond the laughter of humor, but not seldom he is a 
dangerous public evil because his hysterical outbursts 
excite imitative convulsions in other morons. 

He insists on small families because, he tells us, large 
families are defective in mental and physical strength, 
yet Benjamin Franklin was one of seventeen children, 
Schwann, the founder of all the phases of modern 
biology, was the fourth of thirteen children, Washing- 
ton, the fifth of nine, Horace Greeley, one of seven chil- 
dren, Cathal Crovderg, one of the most vigorous of the 
medieval kings, was the sixth of twenty-three sons, 
Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, was the twelfth son, Coleridge 
was of a family as long as Franklin’s, and so on indef- 
initely. See any biographical dictionary. Most of these 
men, too, came of poverty-stricken families. Poverty 
can be an effective whip on the road to success oftener 
than riches. 

The big family in itself is not the cause of poverty and 
its attendant troubles: the first causes are individual and 
social ignorance and crime. The big families of Germany 
and Britain are not the cause of the poverty that will be 
an outcome of the present war, but individual ignorance 
and crime are. Are America’s 10,000,000 children more 
of a misfortune than Montenegro’s handful ? 

Poverty and physical degeneracy, however, are entirely 
outside the subject of the number of children that should 
be in a family, but the corruption of society from the 
teaching of the eugenist is not outside the subject. Life 
in even abject poverty is beyond all understanding su- 
perior to no existence at all. The Infinite God emptied 
Himself, forced His Infinity to be cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by the limits of a man’s nature, bowed before the 
canting hypocrites of all time, and bled from every pore 
unto gasping death, even for the tiny shuddering found- 
ling left to freeze in a New York street. All this He 
would have done were this outcast the only human being 
on earth. That is the nobility of human life. 

A human soul lifted from nothingness to existence for 
the glory of the Holy Trinity is one of the most wonder- 
fully beautiful facts in the entire universe; therefore 
there is scarcely any priesthood more sacred than that of 
fatherhood and motherhood. Why chatter of false 





eugenics in the presence of God the Creator and 
all the adoring Angels and Saints? To the greater glory 
of God we are made, whether we choose to give that 
glory in heaven or in hell, and this is the beginning and 
end of the matter. The more human lives, the greater 
the glory. Why then should anyone dare to think he or 
she may dim the splendor of God by cutting down the 
number of children, and that for the purpose of scraping 
together some rascally counters to keep in luxury a one- 
baby family, or, lacking the baby, to batten a malodorous 


pug? 


LITERATURE 


XXII—Henry Harland 


eel HARLAND was an American and yet not an Ameri- 
can, for he loved Europe so warmly and lived there so 
much that he represents, in a spiritual sense, an Old-World 
point of view. Omitting from present consideration all the 
books from his pen which were published under the pseudonym 
of “Sidney Luska” and making a further elimination of the 
little narratives which appeared as “Comedies and Errors,” and 
“Grey Roses,” the author of this article will examine none of 
Harland’s novels but “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” “The Lady 
Paramount,” “My Friend Prospero,” and “The Royal End.” 

When Scott was relegated to the position of a schoolboy 
classic, when Dickens and Thackeray were approached chiefly 
for “culture,” though read with pleasure, when George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Meredith, and Mr. Hardy were weighing down the 
scales in favor of the psychological novel of character-analysis 
or development, two things were happening in fiction. We were 
getting the “novel of loyalty,” represented in America by Mr. 
Howells, and in-England by countless writers; and we were 
getting sheer romance, represented again in America by Mr. 
McCutcheon and in England by Anthony Hope. However, about 
the same time there came into being another type of novel. This 
new type was no mere imitation of previous historical romances; 
it did not aim solely to portray life as it existed. It was in close 
touch with our ordinary world; yet it represented a distinctly 
romantic revival; and it drew its chief value from a certain 
antique flavor and indescribable charm. The mere mention of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” will indicate the class and its character. 
It is in this classification that the novels of Henry Harland fall. 
Their success is their justification, and their artistic value is 
their lasting asset. 

When the Americanism of Henry Harland is stated, it seems 
almost unbelievable. His is not the manner of Robert Herrick, 
nor the mood of Jack London. There is a skill about it, a 
deftness of touch, a sureness as to what is and what is not, that 
defies definition. It is a cultivated instinct of a high order, an 
innate delicacy and courteous strength. He is not an American 
novelist, .for American novelists have, proverbially, lacked 
catholicity and fine discrimination. As Harland himself has 
said: “If American society is anything like what American 
novelists depict, the people seem entirely to lack manners ;— and 
the novelists seem ingenuously oblivious of the deficiency.” 

Aside from this un-American quality, probably the most uni- 
form characteristic of the four books now under discussion is 
the frank and unemphasized introduction of Catholicism. In 
all, the material relating to the Church is employed unobtru- 
sively, yet effectively. There is the quiet and whimsical figure 
of Cardinal Udeschini who was fond of music, fond of snuff, 
even fond of a jest, who for his devoted service to the slums in 
which his titular church was located had come popularly to be 
called “the little uncle of the poor.” A curious priest is very 
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intimate with “My Friend Prospero” and the niece Annunziata 
can flash forth on occasion with interesting Catholic doctrine. 
In “The Royal End,” we are told how Ruth drew her rosary 
from its gold bag and “the sweetness of the five decades passed 
into her spirit; she felt comforted.” In “The Lady Paramount,” 
occurs one of the most effective scenes in all Catholic fiction 
where two lovers kneel at Mass together and feel in a spiritual 
sense, rather than learn, what love really is. Folk go to church 
in Henry Harland’s novels with all the naturalness with which 
living people attend the Holy Sacrifice on Sunday morning. 
There is never preaching, there is only sympathetic description. 
And we must remember that these novels have been extraordin- 
arily popular before we can calculate what must have been the 
effect of such simple representation on the “reading public.” 

If similarity in this detail, concerning the introduction of the 
Catholic tone, is to be found in these novels, we can also find 
other ideas and facts and phrases duplicated. The same similar- 
ity is observable in the main outlines of the stories. In each of 
the four there is a lady paramount, a young woman with wealth 
and a will, though, of course, neither ostentatious nor wilful; 
in each, contrasted with a man with a modest income. The girl 
in each case has a title and, in three of the novels, the lover has 
been ousted from his rightful inheritance. The lady paramount 
in all four books is an orphan; twice she works contrary to the 
wishes of a guardian-angel sort of uncle. As to plot, in every 
one of the novels the young man and the girl are some time 
getting acquainted; and in every one, an actual physical object 
plays an important determining part, once it is a gondola which 
rescues stranded ladies homeward bound, once a singing bird. 
In two novels, the physical object starts an acquaintance; in the 
other two, the physical fact introduces the climax, a sick child 
and a telegram and the Cardinal’s very snuff-box, from which 
the most widely read of Harland’s stories is named. The snuff- 
box, by the way, brings about both the acquaintance and the 
courtship, thus falling into both classifications. 

If the four novels are read in the order in which they were 
written one thing stands out as of greater importance than these 
trifling details. The first two books are stories of Englishmen 
and Italian women; in the third the young woman becomes an 
\ustrian residing incognito at her Italian villa; in the fourth an 
\merican girl who has lived in England and on the Continent 
all her life, has an affaire du cawur with an Italian prince, son of 
a pretender. Always we get the sunny skies of Italy; always 
the point-of-view is that of the visitor to the Latin countries, 
as the author himself was; always there is the charming life of 
landed nobility. This gets to be a prevailing type in the hands 
of Henry Harland. 

When the pages of three and a half of these books have been 
turned by the interested reader, he comes upon the phrase: “I’ve 
begun like one of Henry Harland’s heroines.” We seize upon 
the expression: it indicates that the novelist has become con- 
scious of himself, conscious of his similarities; and, becoming 
conscious of them, will change. Up to this point, a conventional 
love story was in full swing. We were anticipating a conven- 
tional Henry Harland conclusion, a marriage with a title. But 
not so! The man in the case becomes heir to the throne of a 
small principality and offers, in the cold black and white of pen 
and ink, nothing better than a morganatic marriage. Of course 
the heroine refuses, for our heroines are, like Katherine de 
Vaucelles, very humble as to their beauty but very proud as to 
their pride. Then, the story changes. Our novelist has broken 
away from his familiar theme, and he likewise breaks away 
from his familiar scene. He comes to America. He does not 
let his fair lady stoop to marry a vulgar New Englander so brings 
along an old British friend. We have, thus, not only a change 
from the “love-at-first-sight” situation but a return to real funda- 
mental idealism. No longer do we think in terms of titles and 
estates, the culminating marriage in this case involves no suc- 








cession to a pretty throne. “I, too, had dreamed for Ruth Adgald 
of a Royal End. Our dreams have come true! Love is 
the Royal End.” There we have it. That is Henry Harland’s 
last word, actually as well as metaphorically. So there are two 
distinct characteristics of Henry Harland. He is a Catholic 
novelist and he wrote as an Englishman. 

We can easily understand, therefore, why Henry Harland 
never even considers the possibility of what might, in the eyes 
of some, appear to be a very desirable divorce. We realize how 
he can write so impressively of the layman who experiences the 
humility with which the Blessed Sacrament ought to be ap- 
proached. He writes, as Henry James has said, of a country 
“where Cardinals are part of the furniture” and is, well equipped 
to represent them faithfully. Harland describes Italy well, but it 
is the Italy of the man who comes there full of travel and can 
therefore appreciate its broad beauty. The green of the grass, 
the white snow atop Monte Sfiorito, the breath of Mediterranean 
breezes, the blue witchery of southern skies, these all pass into 
our spirit because he has the eye for them, looking to the ex- 
ternal aspects and recording them so that we may see. Here 
are no petty intrigues of corrupted courts, here are no clashes 
of political parties. Here are delightful human beings who re- 
main ever young at heart, here is the pure romance of a romantic 
land touching him whose soul is susceptible, Here is a quaintness 
and a charm, assets in our literature which left us all too soon 
when Henry Harland died. ELBRIDGE COLBy. 
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In the first of this formidable array of books, Sir Martin 
Conway studies the psychology of the crowd, the relations of 
the individual to the crowd, and of crowds to one another. 
His analysis is clear, orderly, popular, and suggestive. The 
author, well known already as an art critic and a “globe- 
trotter,” has a large store of interesting information from 
which he draws forth good things, old and new, to illustrate 
his subject. This is especially true of such chapters as 
“Crowd-Compellers” and “Crowd-Exponents.” When, in the 
chapter on “Religion,” the writer, among other misstate- 
ments, writes that: “The whole teaching of Christianity as 
set forth by its Founder applies only to individuals,”’ he for- 
gets that Christ founded a Church, i.e., a visible body of 
believers with a visible Head, and compared it to a flock 
with a Pastor, a Shepherd, to rule and guide it. 

“The Rtghts and Duties of Neutrals” will appeal to the 
serious reader by its measured and judicial utterances. Mr. 
Brewer's thesis may be thus expressed. Side by side with 
the great war between the Allies and the Central Powers, 
another war is being waged, in quite different methods, but 
almost as momentous in its possible results, that of both 
belligerent parties against neutrals. The latter have duties 
to perform and rights to maintain. To secure this double 
end, sufficient force must be used to make the law respected. 
Preparedness, therefore, should be their motto. 
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Mr. Roland G. Usher is also a firm believer in prepared- 
ness. While not rejecting military armaments, he insists on 
the spiritual element. And that will spring from the “real- 
ization of the fact that Washington and Lincoln compre- 
hended within their visions of a greater United States, not 
us alone but our own posterity.” Coming generations will 
call us to account for our stewardship; this is the “Challenge 
of the Future.” To meet new conditions and dangers ,the 
author believes that the United States can-no longer main- 
tain its former isolation, that our political and economic in- 
dependence of Europe is no longer possible. We must give 
up the Philippines and Hawaii to Japan, renounce the Mon- 
roe doctrine with regard to South America, while policing 
Mexico, keeping our control of Panama and the Canal Zone, 
and enter into a formal alliance with Great Britain and “wed” 
her navy. Such an alliance, he holds, would do away with 
the need of huge armaments here and give us complete in- 
dependence and security. These views would have appeared 
revolutionary a few years ago. Even now they are startling. 
Whatever one may think of Mr. Usher’s conclusions, it can- 
not be denied that he has written a forcible, original, and 
thought-provoking book. : 

Mr. M. Van Zandt Woodhull is a veteran of the Civil War, 
a Brevet Brigadier-General, United States Volunteers. Nat- 
urally, therefore, he turns his attention to the practical side 
of preparedness. He has seen the volunteer soldier at work, 
but in spite of his splendid services, he believes that his day 
has passed. To the writer conscription is the issue of the 
day. It is “the most democratic, the fairest, the most equal, 
and the only logical method of raising and maintaining 
modern armies,” always ready to mobilize quickly and take 
the field; it is the only method which recognizes the element 
of time. Besides it draws more equally on the manhood of the 
nation than the system of volunteer enlistment. The author 
proposes the maintenance of an army of 200,000 men always 
in training and actually on duty, and a reserve of 800,000. 
West Point should be enlarged and thoroughly reorganized. 
The present number of cadets at the Academy, 700, should 
be increased to 3,600. Only such a‘number can furnish 
officers for the enlarged regular army and for the reserve. 

M. Loisy is abusing his gifts. Time and the sorrows of 
the war have not sobered his judgment. His pamphlet is an 
ungenerous impeachment of Christianity and the Papacy. 
The author says that he writes to further the moral interests 
of his country. Yet he is sapping the very foundation stones 
of that faith which alone can save it. M. Loisy has drifted 
far away from that Gospel of which he claimed to be such 
an authoritative exponent. His religion and creed now seem 
to be the brotherhood of man. It will be inadequate to the 
strain it will have to bear. M. Loisy lectures Benedict XV; 
his translator, Mr. Arthur Galton, reads a little lesson to 
“Dr.,” i.e., President Wilson. M. Loisy as a rule is tem- 
perate in language, but his interpreter does not show the same 
restraint. 

“Ways to Lasting Peace” contains the address of Mr. 
David Starr Jordan, as President of the World’s Peace Con- 
gress, held at Berkeley, California, in October, 1915, and 
programs, documents, etc., connected with the purpose of 
the meeting. “It is an effort to summarize the most im- 
portant of the various propositions which have been made 

to secure lasting peace at the end of the conflict.” 
Among the documents we find the appeal for peace made 
by the Holy Father on July 28 of last year. Many of the 
suggestions in the volume are striking and original, and the 
book is inspired by generous ideals. 

“The Blackest Page of Modern History” records what the 
author calls a deliberate attempt of the Ottoman Government 
to exterminate the Armenian race. The Armenians, accord- 








| 
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ing to Mr. Gibbons, are loyal to the Sultan and have never 
been a menace to the Moslem rule; their preservation is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the Ottoman Empire. He 
holds that Germany has welcomed, if not encouraged, the 
disappearance of Armenians from Asia Minor. 3. ka ee 

The Story of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Geoxrce 
StrepsBinGc, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80. 

History of the Catholic Church for Catholic Parochial and 
High Schools. By BrotHrer Gustavus. Clayton, Mo.: The 
Brothers of Mary, Chaminade College. 

Considering Macaulay’s dictum that there never was an 
institution upon this earth so well deserving of man’s ex- 
amination as the Catholic Church, it is surprising that we 
have in English so few histories that we could recommend 
to the lay reader, Catholic or otherwise. The statement 
that English literature has been almost entirely Protestant 
for three centuries is nowhere truer than in the field of 
history. Works treating of individual epochs or topics of 
Catholic history we have, though not in abundance. But of 
books purporting to cover the entire field of the Church's 
activity, interior and exterior, for the whole period of her 
nineteen centuries’ duration, we have had but few and those 
not wholly satisfactory. They have been written, as a rule, pri- 
marily for the clergy and ecclesiastical students, and in con- 
sequence have dwelt too exclusively on theological develop- 
ment and controversy, at the expense of space that might 
have been devoted to the more external life of the Church, 
such as her attitude to, and influence on, the great questions 
of civilization in every age. That side of the Church more 
deeply interests and concerns the general reader, since it 
is just here that the Church is most assailed and he feels the 
need of fuller information. 

Recently two new books have appeared; the larger, an 
imperial octavo of 700 pages, by Father Stebbing of the 
English Redemptorists, gives all the leading facts in the 
history of the Church from the days of the Apostles to the 
accession of Benedict XV. The narrative is easy and inter- 
esting, sufficiently critical yet not burdened with references 
or critical apparatus. It will be an acceptable addition to 
every Catholic home library. Its one fault, if it has one, is 
the limited space allotted to institutions and the spirit of 
great movements as distinct from the narrative of the move- 
ments themselves. Considering the excellence of what 
Father Stebbing has done, one cannot but regret that he 
did not curtail in places the mere narrative in order to 
enlarge on such topics as the Church and Education, the 
Church and the State, the Church and the Development of 
Human Liberty, the Inquisition, the Gilds, the Medieval Uni- 
versities, Monasticism, etc. 

The school history by the Brothers of Mary is an excellent 
little text-book of 250 pages. In spite of its brevity, consider- 
able attention is paid to the institutional side of history. 
Taken as it stands, the book is more particularly adapted to 
lower schools; used as a basis for lectures, it would serve 
splendidly even for higher ones and many an adult reader 
will prize it as an excellent and well-rounded synopsis of the 
life-story of the Church. A feature that will commend it, 
both to old and young, is the brief list of historical tales in- 
cluded among the references at the end of each chapter. 

J. F. X. M. 





Current Economic Problems: a Series of Readings in the 
Control of Industrial Development. Edited by Watton HALE 
Hamitton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 

Anthracite: an Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly. 
By Scotr Nearinc, Ph.D. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co. $1.00. 
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In the first volume, Mr. Hamilton has gathered a series of 
readings for students of political science which are best 
described in his own terms, “materials for the study of eco- 
nomics.” The editor disclaims the assumption of any political 
theory; he is content to state an existing condition or fact, to 
cite the authority attacking or defending, and leave the conclusion 
to the student. Trusts, immigration, labor conditions, insurance, 
the minimum wage, single-tax, competition, free trade, Social- 
ism and unemployment, are a few of the many topics brought 
under review. The readings are taken from authors differing 
as widely as Aristotle and Mr. Dooley, and include such au- 
thorities as St. Thomas, Czsarius of Heisterbach and Innocent 
Ill. Of particular interest to Catholic students, are the copious 
excerpts from early English gild ordinances, and an account 
taken from the Statutes of the Realm of a fourteenth-century 
attempt at price-fixing by public authority. In a volume of this 
extent, the quotations will be found, as the editor acknowledges, 
of unequal value; still, many which must be rejected as ob- 
jectively unsound, will be found useful either as exposing a 
fundamental weakness, or, historically, as recording a popular 
impression. Perhaps the book will accomplish its most valu- 
able purpose, if it interests the student in the study of original 
sources. An analytical table of contents is given; but some 
practical use of the book proves that a second edition would be 
vastly improved by a complete index. 

Dr. Nearing touches the sore spot in American industrialism, 
when he denies that “the wage contract, as it is called,” is in 
any sense, a fair contract. Business as now carried on, means 
that the employer pays as little as he can and that the employee 
takes what he can get. The author is correct in his contention 
that a society which cannot guarantee a fair day’s living for 
a fair day’s work is on the way to destruction, but he misses the 
mark when he a diluted Socialism as a remedy. Dr. 
Nearing’s discussion of the cost of living is good; unfortunately, 
however, the volume as a whole suffers from over-statement. 


y. in Ee 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By means of a wealth of incident and story Father Joseph P. 
Conroy, S.J., in his “Talks to Boys” (Queen’s Work Press, St. 
Louis, $0.56) is sure to hold the attention of youthful readers, 
for the value of the book in this respect was recently tested with 
gratifying results in a New York classroom. The author has 
drawn homely parables from all the things that crowd their way 
into boys’ lives: games, studies, duties, thoughts, ambitions, 
friends, companions, religion, and drives home the lessons well. 
He knows how to win a smile by a telling phrase or illustration, 
or to sober a boy by emphasizing the importance of a super- 
natural outlook on life. 





Louisa de la Ramé’s “The Niirnberg Stove” (Lippincott, $0.50) 
and Mrs. Ewing’s “Jackanapes and Other Stories” (Dutton, $0.40) 
are good reprints of excellent books for children. In the first 
volume are four bright pictures of little August at various stages 
of his adventures with the beloved Hirschvogel, while “Daddy 
Darwin’s Dovecote” and “The Story of a Short Life” are the 
other tales in the new number of “Everyman’s Library.” Boys 
and girls from nine to ninety who have never read these famous 
books should be given no peace till they do so. In the last of 
Mrs. Ewing’s stories there is a useful parable for parents. 





The spring number of the Catholic Convert opens with a paper 
by Dr. Sigourney W. Fay on “The Anglican Church and Chris- 
tian Unity,” and there is an interesting account of Mr. Albert 
Barnes Boardman’s recent conversion. According to the editor’s 
estimate 45,000 converts are made every year in this country, 
and Scannell O’Neill finds that thirty Union and fifteen Con- 





federate generals became Catholics. The Convert notes that the 
Living Church admits that an Italian and a Polander, who were 
ordained deacons some time ago by an Episcopalian bishop, were 
not, as is asserted in the “Living Church Annual for 1916,” 
“formerly Roman Catholic priests.” The lecture to be given 
this year under the auspices of the Converts’ League at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on March 22, is by Mr. Louis H. Wetmore, 
sometime literary editor of the New York Times, his subject 
being, “Why I Became a Catholic.” 





Those who ambition becoming short-story writers will doubt- 
less find inspiration in “The Universal Plot Catalog” (Stanhope- 
Dodge Pub. Co., Larchmont, N. Y., $1.20) which Henry Albert 
Phillips has prepared. In eleven chapters the reader learns the 
value of the catalogue, and how to use it, and a good index 
enbracing some 2,000 subjects is designed “to parole, unchain 
and set free the vagrant impressions that have swarmed the 
court of experience to be sentenced for life in the prison house 
of his soul.” The little volume’s price is rather high——“The 
Eagle Almanac, 1916” (The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, $1.00) is a 
valuable addition to the books of reference editors and pub- 
lishers like to have near at hand. As a “New York City Red 
300k” this volume is particularly useful for it contains all the 
information about the great metropolis that an inquirer could 
reasonably expect to find in such a work. 





The frontispiece of the winter Pax is a photograph of the 
Caldey community and represents thirty cheerful-looking Bene- 
dictines just as they are saying altogether, “potatoes, prunes and 
prisms.” Abbot Aelred’s letter describes the effect of the war 
on England’s soul. “We are learning to realize our religion, 
our country and ourselves in truer proportion,” he writes. “The 
unessential is blotted out by the great facts which have to be 
faced daily by all of us; and one can witness an extraordinary 
stirring of faith.” Cecil Wilton has a good paper on “Robert 
Aske of Aughton,” Francis M. Gostling an informing sketch of 
“Saint Samson, Abbot of Caldey,” and “L. M.” an interesting 
account of “An English Novitiate in the Middle Ages.” The 
financial distress which the monks are suffering owing to the 
war has lead the Bishop of Menevia and the Abbot President 
of the English Benedictines to make an earnest appeal for funds. 
An annual revenue of some $15,000 will be required to tide the 
monastery over the hard times. “If anything were to threaten 
the existence of Caldey after so many vicissitudes, and with 
such promise for the future,” runs the appeal, “it would be 
looked upon as a calamity to be averted at all costs,” and Catho- 
lics are urged to deprive “the more ignoble spirits in the Angli- 
can Church” of the satisfaction of triumphing over the collapse 
of Caldey. 





Basil King in his latest novel describes through nearly 400 
pages the varying fortunes of several New England families 
and tells how Thorley Masterson took “The Side of the Angels.” 
(Harper, $1.35.) Rosie Fay, a market-gardener’s daughter, is 
courted by two half-brothers who are socially her superiors, 
and the resulting complications are untangled, as far as they 
can be, by Lois Willoughby, the most attractive person in the 
book. Though an American novel and likely to be a “best 
seller,” “The Side of the Angels” is well-written, and much of 
its characterization is good. But Rosie is not always natural and 
the fight between Claude and Thor is too much after Jack Lon- 
don’s manner.——That literature of permanent value about the 
present war will hardly be written until the conflict has been over 
for some years, seems to be proved by the fact that Paul and 
Victor Margueritte’s “Strasbourg” (Dutton, $1.35), well trans- 
lated by S. G. Tallentyre, is a much better story than anything 
to be found among the war books of today. Though intended, as 
the preface indicates, as a timely anti-German tract, the calm 
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neutral can enjoy the admirable description the authors give of 
old Strasbourg, of its bombardment, and of the estrangement 
and reconciliation of the Germath and Ansberque families. 





“Keeping Physically Fit” is a reprint of essays by William J. 
Cromie which appeared from time to time in the Outlook, and 
are the result of eighteen years’ experience in Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasiums. As the author readily admits, none of the physical 
exercises illustrated are original, and while those that are given 
are good, better ones have been explained in such books, for ex- 
ample, as Father Lockington’s “Spiritual Health and Bodily 
Vigour” (Longmans), commended in our issue of June 14, 1913. 
Mr. Cromie should have kept to calisthenics, for when he touches 
on other subjects, he is not so good a guide. There are men of 
learning who do not admit, for instance, “that there is no better 
doctrine than that of evolution.” 





“Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand” (Rand, McNally, $1.00) is 
meant, no doubt, as a text-book for the devotees of its sub- 
ject, and they may be expected to deal kindly with the vol- 
ume’s external deficiencies. For others, its chief interest lies 
in the introductory argument wherein the author has given, 
in somewhat too emotional a style for his practical and scien- 
tific purpose, an apology for the palmist and his art. Apropos 
of this, it should be noted that Catholic moralists are ready 
to concede the possibility of a purely natural connection be- 
tween the lines of a man’s hand and his bodily or even mental 
disposition, nor did any ecclesiastical court, the author can 
rest assured, ever condemn under pain of excommunication 
the practice of palmistry thus understood. For divining the 
hidden future, however, the natural means employed in palm- 
istry are evidently inadequate, and so the use of them for 
such a purpose is manifestly forbidden by the First Com- 
mandment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Sleuth. By Maurice Drake. 
Alexis Roche, $1.35. 


Ginn and Company, Boston: 
The English Familiar Essay. Representative Texts. 
troduction and Notes. By William Frank Bryan, Ph.D., 
Crane, Ph.D. $1.25. 


The Grolier Society, New York: 

The Book of History: A History of All Nations from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. With an Introduction by Viscount Bryce. Con- 
tributirg Authors: W. M. Flinders Petrie, Hans F. Helmolt, Stanley 
Lane-Poole, Robert Nisbet Bain, Hugo Winckler, Archibald H. Sayce, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William Lee-Warner, Holland Thompson, W. 
Stewart Wallace, Maurice Maeterlinck, Dr. Emile J. Dillon, Arthur Mee, 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, Johannes Ranke, K. C. Brandis, and Many 
Other Specialists. Twelve Volumes. $81.50. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 

Thc Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. According 
to the Conclusions of WHarnack. Authorized Translation from the 
French of Rev. Jean Riviére. $0.50; Christian Feminism: A Charter of 
Rights and Duties. By Margaret Fletcher. $0.20. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
The Curved Blades. By Carolyn Wells. 
Russian History. By Sonia E, Howe. 

The Macmillan Company, New York: 
The Abyss. By Nathan Kussy. $1.50. 

Moffat, Yard & Co., New York: 

The Riddle of Personality. By H. Addington Bruce. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Carfrae’s Comedy. By Gladys Parrish. 
Rachel Swete aeeinare. $1.35. 

Oxford University Press, New York: 
ant Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
by W. J. Craig, M.A. $0.60. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

The Doctrine of the Atonement. By J. K. Mozley, M.A. _ $0.75. A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James. By 
James Hardy Ropes. $3.00; aS Exploration in the Southwest 
(1542-1706). Edited by Herbert ugene Bolton, Ph.D. 0. 

Yale University Press, New Haven: 

Changes in the Food Supply and Their Relation to Beptiee. By 
a oom B. Mendel. $0.50; Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Gantt. 


$1.75; The Ocean 


Edited, with In- 
and Ronald S. 


$1.85; A Thousand Years of 
50. 


$1.50. 


$1.35; Drifting Waters. By 


Edited, with a Glossary, 


$1.35; Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey. By, 





EDUCATION 


The Cooperative Principle in Engineering 


WE of today live in an era of novelties. Of these novel- 
ties, most are taken for granted; we do not stop to 
examine their importance or lack of it, or their effect. One 
exception, however, must be noted; we have rightly become 
suspicious of novelties in education. Taught by experience, 
we have outgrown our enthusiasm and are now scrutinizing 
with care, perhaps with distrust, all new methods of teach- 
ing. This attitude has been brought about by the fact that 
the products of our grammar schools, high schools, and col- 
do not seem to be measuring up to the standard of 
modern needs. More than this, there is a connection, not 
merely casual, between the “easy methods” of the modern 
school and the graduate’s subsequent distaste for lowly posi- 
tions and hard work. 


leges, 


Tue UNWILLING GRADUATE 


living conditions have changed vastly in the last 
This change may account, in part, for the 
unwillingness, so apparent in too many college graduates, 
to begin at the bottom, and attain proficiency through 
grinding, painstaking application. 3ut I think that this 
unwillingness is rather the natural outcome of a college 
course that has neglected the fundamentals, to amuse itself 
with the “new things in education.” 

The cooperative course in engineering is, in a sense, one 
of these “new things”; at least, it is a decided change from 
the older methods of the engineering school. It is, therefore, 
open to criticism and, in fact, should be thoroughly investi- 
gated before adoption. 


True, 
quarter-century. 


Tue STUDENT IN THE SHOP 


After careful study and a practical experience of nearly 
five years, I express my conviction that it is a valuable 
process, which, under capable direction, will give the student 
all the theory which he could have absorbed in the old- 
fashioned school and, in addition, a valuable practical know- 
ledge hardly obtainable under other circumstances. In the 
new plan, the shop work, usually carried on in the college, 
is replaced by practical work in the shops and factories of 
the city. In this is the distinctive difference between the old 
and the new methods of instruction in engineering. 

To make the plan possible, the college must be located in a 
manufacturing center, and arrangements must be made 
whereby the shop can offer employment to the students, 
without affecting the concern’s efficiency. Hence it is cus- 
tomary to assign two students to each shop position, and 
the students alternate between the classroom and the shop. 
In this way, no loss ensues from idle equipment, for the 
machines will be constantly in use. Experience has shown 
that the shop-efficiency is actually increased. The students 
employed are equipped with at least a high school education 
and come to learn and to investigate, while the average 
apprentice has little education and is apt to be indifferent. 
It is to be noted that, under this plan, the work in the class- 
room is carried on just as usual, except for a difference in 
the arrangement of the various schedules. 


PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 


Besides these advantages both to manufacturer and stu- 
dent, the cooperative plan possesses other merits. The stu- 
dent, for instance, is given an opportunity to “try out” 
engineering in its most practical form, and to learn within 
six months or a year, his fitness for the profession. It has 
often happened that a graduate from the ordinary school 
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side of the engineer’s career. Moreover, the student of the 
new course has an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the managers of large concerns, who will gladly retain him 
if he shows that he possesses the necessary talent and prac- 
tical ability. In fact, in most cases, the senior students are 
in positions which they may retain permanently, after gradu- 
ation. In the shop, the student will observe the methods of 
the men who are occupied with the detail work of engineer- 
ing, he learns their habits, the countless problems which 
must be met, and the principles by which they are solved. 
By the time he has finished a five years’ course he has a 
store of shop-methods and of principles not readily found 
in books or even in the college laboratory. Finally, an ad- 
vantage, certainly not of last importance, and to many of 
prime importance, is the fact that the student may defray 
a great portion of his expenses by his own labor. In per- 
haps the majority of cases, the college student does not 
realize the value of work, calculated in dollars and cents, 
but under the cooperative plan it is brought home to him 


forcibly. 
VALUE TO THE SCHOOL 


From the standpoint of the university, the arrangement is 
decidedly economical and efficient. No great sums need be 
invested in costly machine and pattern shops, or in arrang- 
ing for space for them in the college buildings. No special 
corps of shop instructors is called for, since their place is 
iaken by one official, called the coordinator, who secures 
the positions for the students and “coordinates” the work 
at the shop with the work at the school. The factories and 
the school are thus brought together, to their mutual ad- 
vantage. The school can carry on a commercial testing 
and consulting business with the engineers at the factories, 
and the services of the engineers are available at the school. 
Under these circumstances, the engineering school becomes 
a clearing house for technical and practical knowledge, con- 
tributed by members of the profession. Actual experience 
of the plan at the University of Detroit has brought the 
conviction that the cooperative plan is not only practical, 
but an improvement upon the older methods, which stressed 
theoretical knowledge to the detriment, at times, of prac- 
tical engineering skill. 

DIFFICULTIES 

Of course, the primary difficulty encountered in establishing 
this plan is to obtain the hearty cooperation of the manufacturing 
establishments. However, this will not everywhere be a 
difficulty; in Detroit, for instance, cooperation was easily 
secured. After students are assigned to the shops, it is 
imperative that good service be given. Poor workmen and 
lazy students, the bane of the system, must be removed at 
once. If this is done, even the skeptical manufacturer will 
soon become an enthusiast and, as in Detroit, will add to 
the number of positions originally granted. As a further evi- 
dence of the favorable attitude of the manufacturers, it 
should be mentioned that very many have permitted the 
university to lay out courses in their shops; that is, they 
have agreed to adhere to a definite schedule of changes 
from machine to machine, and from department to depart- 
ment, and furthermore, have allowed the university to set 
the rate of wages to be paid for each kind of work. 

Oddly enough, the education of the student’s parents is 


often necessary and sometimes difficult. Mothers, in par- 
ticular, object that their boys are obliged to get up so early 
in the morning, must work so hard, and often “look so 
dirty.” As a rule, the student, at least after a brief experi- 
ence, appreciates the value of this exceedingly practical 








training, but many parents have still to learn that this some- 
what rugged probation is just what is needed. 


Tue ComMING TyPE 


I am fully convinced that the cooperative course in en- 
gineering presents fewer drawbacks and greater advantages 
than will be met in the old type training, and I believe that 
by degrees it will become the standard form of teaching. 
At graduation, the student has had two and one-half years 
of practical experience, and the equivalent of a four-year- 
and-nine-months course in theory. He has come in contact 
with the actual conditions which will surround, in greater 
or less degree, his future life-work, and his fitness has been 
tested not only in the classroom but in the factory and the 
shop. If he has passed these tests successfully, he has more 
than a fair chance to attain a high place in his profession. 

Louis A. Orrer, B.M.E., 
Assistant Dean and Coordinator, 
Engineering College, University of Detroit. 


ECONOMICS 


II—Socialism and a Peasantry 


VANDERVELDE has said that the division of land 

e in France is unequal. I have admitted a degree of 

truth in his contention. But I suggest that if you turn to 

the statistics of assessment, to the value of the land per acre 

as compared with the mere size of the holding, the exag- 
geration in M. Vandervelde’s argument is clear. 

Take a purely agricultural district, but one in which the 
Revolution has had least effect, and where, therefore, the 
argument should be against me. Take La Vendée. La Vendée has 
about a million and a half acres, of which about a million 
acres are good pasture or cultivated land. We can test the 
distribution of property in this agricultural district. Some 
three thousand heads of families die every year, and we have 
records of their assessments at death. Those records cer- 
tainly show grave inequality. The assessments, always lower, 
remember, than the real value of small property, show a 
total of about seven million and a half dollars passing at 
death every year. A good deal more than a third of this is 
left by a small proportion of large owners. I find sixty 
assessments of about fifteen thousand dollars and thirty of 
twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars. 


ABOUT THE SMALL HOoLpER 


But when we come to the small holders we get the root 
of the matter. If you note all the freehold values, from the 
little steadings of a few acres and a cottage at five hundred 
dollars or so up to the substantial farmer at ten thousand 
dollars, you find no less than two-thirds of the whole popu- 
lation included in this list. And of those two-thirds much 
the greater part are men who fall under assessments which 
mean not an insufficient holding, but a livelihood. How 
much of the population may be proletarian it is impossible 
to discover exactly, but certainly much less than the remain- 
ing third, since this includes the death of minors, children 
who leave little or no property, and members of the family, 
adult indeed, but living unmarried under the same roof as 
the head of the family. 


Wipe DistrisuTIOoN 


When you take yet another line of analysis, the impression 
of wide distribution is confirmed. I have pointed out that 
one must consider not only the acreage but the value of 
the land. Well, of the million acres which are under culti- 
vation in La Vendée, you have only forty thousand, or four per 
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cent, under vines, but that four per cent in mere acreage 
supports something like ten per cent of the population, pro- 
duces three and one-half million gallons of wine, and a total 
of economic values representing perhaps two and a half 
million dollars. If you take the acreage owned by these 
small proprietors of vines, it is small indeed. It is an aver- 
age of no more than four or five acres; but if you consider 
the important thing, which is the income, you find an aver- 
age of something like ten dollars a week coming to those 
small owners, and, mind you, this is a country where there 
are no highly priced wines. 


PEASANT PROPRIETARY 


But I say that not only does the Socialist argument ex- 
aggerate the degree of inequality in a peasant proprietary, 
it wholly misunderstands the connection between peasant 
proprietary and distribution. It argues as though, because 
peasant property was as a fact unequally distributed, there 
were some necessary tendency in the ownership of land by 
the families living upon it which produced ill distribution. 
But here again the full statistics are against the argument. 
Throughout Western Europe, wherever you have any distri- 
bution of landed property, that distribution is not decreas- 
ing, but increasing. The whole tone of a peasant proprietary 
society, the customs it establishes, and the positive laws 
which it ever inspires or tolerates are against the recon- 
centration of land into a few hands. I do not think you will 
find in the history of Western Christendom one single ex- 
ample of high concentration which has not been effected by 
violence, nor one single example of an agricultural society 
left free to develop on its own lines which has not de- 
veloped as a peasant proprietary. 

I have not space to pursue the many arguments that occur to 
me in this connection; I might, for instance, discuss the supposed 
restriction of population in a peasant state. As a fact, 
the French peasantry comes highest on the list after the 
miners, and is fifty per cent more prolific than that middle- 
class in which the Socialist theory particularly flourishes, 
As I have not space for such matters, let me conclude with 
what is the most vital argument of all. 


THe HumMAN ATTITUDE 


What is the human attitude toward the matter? The 
middle-class and the academic theorist, with his talk of the 
collectivization of the means of production, must consider 
the realities of human society. Let such a man go to the 
peasant. What will the peasant make of him? Go to the 
peasant in a society where the mass of the families are 
established upon the land which they own and suggest to 
him that it would be a normal, a human, or a proper thing 
that the Government should confiscate his land, and, at the 
best, keep him on as tenant. How would he consider the 
proposal? 

You have in politics a certain concrete material to deal 
with, not an abstraction. This material is called “human 
beings,” and in this particular case we know a great deal 
about it, for we are of them ourselves; we are, all of us, 
human beings of Western Christendom. That material, 
working out its nature, organizes itself into families, and, 
wherever it has the power of doing so, it establishes those 
families as owners of the land they live upon. It does not 
arrive at a perfect result, but those are the lines on which 
it moves. There is waste, there is injustice in the instinctive 
actions of this human material, because waste and injustice 
are human. But much worse, because actually inhuman, are 
the theories that would go counter to the nature of the ma- 
terial, that would cut across its living fibers, and work re- 
gardless of its every vital instinct, and that is exactly what 





the Socialist theory does. It is no argument for such in- 
human academic theories to say that they are a remedy for 


capitalism. That terrible disease is terrible because it is 
inhuman: the remedy for it must be a return to human 
arrangements. 


No ReMeEpy IN SOCIALISM 


Capitalism arose not from any natural economic develop- 
ment, but from a violent disturbance of natural development, 
ultimately traceable to the religious revolution, the Refor- 
mation, in England in the sixteenth century. Where capi- 
talism has driven men to desperation, Socialism as an un- 
tried remedy has flourished in imagination only, and usually 
for a short time at that. It has never proceeded to action, 
and I do not think it ever can. Its leaders at this moment 
are compromising everywhere with the enemy and substi- 
tuting a servile for a collectivist solution. But what ghost 
of a chance has Socialism, even as a proposal, with any 
society which capitalism has not made desperate? If you 
want an answer to that question, go to any peasant pro- 
prietary you like. Go to Andorra or Brabant, to the most 
up-to-date or the most belated of such districts, only go to 
a district where most of the families own. Ask a few of 
those peasants to meet you, and take a vote upon the pro- 
posal that the politicians should control their farms. They 
would probably not vote, for they would think the proposal 
mad. _ They would not be very far from the truth; for the 
unreal and inhuman things of the academics, they 
attempt to translate themselves into ordinary life are just 
that. They are mad. Hiraire BeELtoc. 


when 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The figures of fatal accidents in the coal mines, recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, reveal the lowest proportionate 
death rate on record for the last sixteen years. During the past 
year, of the 750,000 men employed at the dangerous work of coal 
mining, 2,264 were killed. Terrible as this great number of 
deaths really is, it still remains true that it is not only proportion- 
ately, but actually the lowest number in the last eight years, 
despite the increasing number of men employed. It is to be 
hoped that these fatal accidents, with all the sad domestic 
tragedies which they imply, may be still further diminished in 
the* future. This can be accomplished by vigilance and pre- 
cautionary measures, as the past has shown. 





The dense ignorance that prevails in this country regarding 
the lives and achievements of Latin America’s most distinguished 
men often struck Father Zahm during his travels. In that ex- 
cellent book “Through South America’s Southland” he re- 
marks, for instance: 


As I stood before the statue of this remarkable man 
[Don Andres Bello], which greets the visitor as he enters 
the national library of Santiago, and recalled his achieve- 
ments as a poet, a critic, a philosopher, an educator, a 
statesman, a jurisconsult, | asked myself if our own coun- 
try had yet produced anyone who had his marvelous ver- 
satility and who had won undying fame in so many spheres 
of intellectual effort. The United States can point to many 
of her sons who have been distinguished in several branches 
of knowledge, but I doubt whether a single one can be named 
who was really eminent in so many and so diverse things of 
the mind as was Andres Bello y Lopez. And yet he, like 
his illustrious contemporary, Dean Funes, is practically un- 
known outside of South America. Cyclopedias that give 
long accounts of comparative nonentities do not even men- 
tion his name. And to think that a man who has rendered 
such great service to humanity—a man about whom a litera- 
ture is already beginning to form in Spanish America, as 
one began to form about the illustrious Goethe a century 
ago—should be ignored in a country like ours, which should 
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be in closer rapport with the scholarship of Latin America 
than any other nation in the world! 


Well said. Spreading broadcast in this country good transla- 
tions of Latin American works of genius will doubtless do more 
to promote friendly relations with our southern neighbors than 
can all the Pan-American Congresses in creation. Our popular 
ignorance of South America’s history, literature and ideals is 
abysmal already, and the calumnies of these meddlesome min- 
isters make it, if possible, greater still. Meanwhile the wide cir- 
culation of Father Zahm’s books en South America would do 
a great deal toward enlightening our darkness. 





That there are many devotees of Satan we well know. As the 
father of lies and the eternal enemy of purity and holiness he 
has a large and loyal following. But few are as proud of their 
livery and outspoken in their admiration for their master as 
the Popolo d'Italia which appears in Milan. “Success to Satan 
the liberator!” is the cry it raises in opposition to the Vicar of 
Christ as the representative of the Prince of Peace. Already it 
beholds the blood-splashed feet of a victorious soldiery ascend- 
ing the sacred steps to drag from his throne the successor of 
St. Peter. “Not this man, but Barabbas!” was the choice of the 
frenzied mob which clamored for the death of the Saviour. 
“Not the Vicar of Christ, but Lucifer the prince of demons!” 
is the still plainer battle-cry of those kindred spirits of our time. 
“Today the sword is holier than the Cross,” says this organ of the 
infernal pit in its clamor against the Sovereign Pontiff for his 
Christlike desire to secure the peace of the world. “Satan, the 
terrible, is gathering strength in the flames and sets his broad 
heel upon the symbol of a subjection without freedom, which 
knows not how to stand with the weak for the defence of the 
weak, nor wishes to do so. For our part, we cry after the 
fashion of the heathen, Success to Satan, the liberator!” It is 
well to have this honest confession, showing clearly to all the 
world what are the great powers opposing each other in the 
struggle that ceaselessly rages about the Vatican. 





In its penny leaflet series the Central Verein has included Ex- 
Congressman Kendall’s address delivered at the Ottumwa 
Columbus Day Banquet. He tells us that at the announcement 
of his name in connection with this event, “Some benighted cliff- 
dwelier anonymously transmitted to me through the mails a 
publication whose name I cannot pronounce in this presence 
without staining my lips.” Surrounded by heavy black pencilings 
was the patriotic notice served on all aspirants for office that 
they must steer clear of Romish affiliations. “Let it be under- 
stood that no Catholic need apply on election day, or any other 
day.” Though not a Catholic this furnished the Ex-Congress- 
man his theme: the loyalty which Catholics have shown to the 
Republic, and the treason of this campaign of hate, envy and 
malice. He concluded with these impressive and encouraging 
words: 

The crusade against the Catholics will fail miserably: 
first, because we know the Catholics; secondly, because we 
know the crusaders; thirdly, because intelligence is not at 
a premium in this country; and fourthly, because ignorance 
is unpopular in this generation. The Catholic people are to 
be congratulated that under misrepresentation, slander and 
vituperation, almost without parallel except in the billings- 
gate of the gutter, they have displayed a marvelous and 
commendable moderation. Their priests have been maligned, 
their nuns have been traduced, their Church has been vilified ; 
and they have preserved a splendid restraint throughout. 
Let nobody be discouraged or disheartened. The frenzy of 
fanaticism will abate. The penumbra of prejudice will 
lighten. The insanity of intolerance will subside. “God’s 
in His Heaven; all’s well with the world.” 


These splendid words are not to be accepted as a plea for in- 
activity. We are bound in duty before God and our fellow-citi- 
zens to defend the rights of the Church and to clear the name 





of Catholic Americans from the calumnies and slanders cast 
upon it. “Let me not be interpreted,” said Mr. Kendall, “as as- 
serting or demanding more for Catholics than for Protestants. 
I am merely asserting equal sacrifices and equal services in the 
establishment and preservation of the Republic, and I am merely 
demanding equal privileges and equal opportunities in the benefits 
and blessings which this Republic confers.” In peace and war 
Catholics have done their full duty to the State, and they must 
likewise demand that they receive in return he full rights of 
liberty and justice for their Church. 





Under the heading, “Gold Cradles and Wooden Coffins,” the 
Christian Herald calls attention to the difficulty of keeping 
certain items in the papers even after they find their way 
into them. It refers to the report of the Consumers’ League, 
to which allusion has already been made in AMERICA: 


They were sad, gloomy lines to read, making one’s heart 
uncomfortable and one’s head perplexed. Pictures of tiny 
children four years old working all day making pretty 
artificial flowers. (They could make pretty false flowers, 
but never see or smell real flowers.) Families of little 
children working from early morning to late evening. Whole 
families getting a few cents for the week’s work of all. 
“One family,” the report declared, “was found in which three 
women working on flowers made together $4.30 every fifteen 
days. They made forget-me-not wreaths, and received seven 
cents for one dozen wreaths. Families were found whose 
combined earnings were only sixty cents a day.” Worst 
of all was the picture of little children dying because of the 
long hours and the tainted air. In one home after another 
there were little people — a coughs—and stories of 
brothers or sisters who had 


Now it so happened that acy aoa edition of a New York 
evening paper had copious extracts from this report. Next 
to it was the picture of a happy mother ana the story of her 
new babe who is to be preciously bedded in a cradle of gold. 
“Later editions of the paper kept the happy mother’s picture 
and the story of the cradle of gold, but one could not find 
anywhere in the crowded columns tnat earlier report of tne 
little children bent over their work, coughing, withering, 
dying.” 





A Chinese kennel, dating back, if inscriptions can be trusted, 
to the Ch’ienlung dynasty, was recently sold at New York for 
the sum of $2,600. It belonged to the Yamanaka collection and 
is a brass structure on four wheels. 

It is all ornamented with cloisonné enamel, picturing 
dragons among the clouds, in turquoise-blue, white, ver- 
milion and yellow on a deep lapis-blue ground. The roof 
is of gilded rods, arching to a bell-shaped dome in champlevé 
enamel. The dog can drink from a Ch’ienlung water or milk 
dish inscribed with the seal of the reign, and can eat from 
a feed tub of the same period. For the dog and his kennel 
there is a night covering of blue silk embroidered in gold- 
thread with peonies, pomegranates and peaches. 

Considering this merely as an archaic curiosity we might con- 
tent ourselves with a reflection upon the “heathen Chinee” who 
in centuries past displayed the darkness of his pagan mind by 
designing such luxuries for a pampered pup, while babies were 
left to die unpitied by the roadside. Yet such excesses have now 
become sufficiently familiar to us. “Supplying luxuries for 
pampered dogs is an extensive industry in New York,” writes a 
radical paper. This paper is justified in looking with abhorrence 
upon this modern vice. However, it is not fair to speak only 
of “the capitalist’s pup,” though the practice in the capitalist’s 
case is likely to become more monstrous. The animal-wor- 
ship of the ancient Egyptians is in a manner outdone by the more 
materialistic cult of the canine in our day. The affection lavished 
on the dog, and the unbecoming services slavishly rendered it 
should in nature’s course be bestowed on children. Forgetful 
of religion and the duties of charity, social idlers have finally 
replaced the child by the beast. 














